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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus. ....... Luke 2 ; 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3- ees 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 


Rs ele eee as ee ke Ne a 4 Matt. ?: 13to4:a 

4. January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth... . . uke 4 : 16-30 

¢ January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples ...... Luke 5: 1-11 

february 7.—A Sabbath in So a im. oo. ae Mark 1 : 21-34 

February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins... ...... Mark 2: 1-12 

F February 21.—Jesusandthe Sabbath ...... Matt. 12 : 1-13 

g. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . Matt. 7 : 21-29 

10. March 6.—Jesus Calmsthe Storm ..... Mark 4 : 35-4! 
11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 

DE: Oh be 8» & #606 45 ws 0 6 8 e Matt. 14 : 1-12 

12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . . . Matt. 14: 13-23 


13. March 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Mark 4:35-41.....-. sm calms ax 7 storm 
‘Tuesday.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. ..... ’ Itis I 
Wednesday.—Luke 8 : 26 : 36 : The madman cured 


‘Thursday.—Exod. 14 : 19-31 . . . ._. A way through the sea 
Friday.—Psa. 107 : 21-31. ... . Cry of the tempest-tossed 
Saturday.— Psa. 7 . +e e..'.. « . A refuge in trouble 
Sunday.— Matt. : 18- -27 je ane AN The commanding word 


How Far? 
By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates 


HE East is from the West how far ? 
Sundered in space, are no bounds met? 
Or ends the East at some bright star, 
And to the West are sure metes set? 


See, two strong fire-winged angels leave 
The throne of God, from left and right ; 

East, west, their tireless pinions cleave * 
A flaming path in endless flight. 


They glow and speed when myriad years 
Of earth-accounted time have flown ; 
They whirl by systems, suns, and spheres, 
And worlds to ashen grayness grown. 


Each spans the fringe of golden spray 
Washing creation’s outmost shore. 
Beyond, they light the blue-black way, 

Flashing and fiying evermore. 


Yet part they still! Their wings of might 
* Gleam farther, farther, swiftly fleet. 
An outbound course—how infinite ! 

For each no limit and no mete. 


Far, far apart! Soul, hast thou proved, 
With joy that sets all fear at rest, 
God hath from thee thy sin removed 
“ Far as the East is from the West "’? 
WasHInoTon, D. C. 








Surface, or Depth ? 


Skimming may get the cream from the milk, but 
it does not get the gold from the earth, nor pearls 
from the sea. The sin of being superficial is more 
than an intellectual sin ; it endangers character. The 
man who does not determinedly go beneath the sur- 
face of things does not know good from bad, right 
from wrong. The merchant who does not know what 
isin the goods he sells, the publisher who does not 
know that the advertisements he admits to his paper 
are trustworthy, the writer who does not know that 
his statements are facts, the man who contentedly ac- 
cepts hearsay that he does not know is the truth, is 
weakening his own moral fiber and cheating his fel- 
lows. But the harm done to others is the least of the 


evil consequences, for others soon learn that such a 
one's statements or merchandise are untrustworthy, 
and cease to risk their money and their confidence. 
The superficial one cannot so easily get away from 
himself. Only a prayerful forcing of one’s self to go to 
the bottom of things, small and great, is the remedy. 


Fr" 
Who Are Good-Looking ? 


That face looks good to us through which genuine 
goodness looks at us. The real looking of a face is 
not from what is on it of color or form, but from what 
is behind it, looking out of it. If good is behind a 
face, it is good-looking. Good looking out makes 
good looking at. Isaiah bore witness to this by the 
opposite, when he said of the evil dwellers in Jeru- 
salem that ‘‘the show of their countenance doth wit- 
ness against them.’’ 


‘* Beautiful faces are those that show 
Beautiful thoughts that lie below.’’ 


x 
Cost of Loving 


True’ love's course never runs smooth, says the 
popular quotation, but the common interpretation of 
this is not the deepest and the most vital. To love 
another it is not necessary to have an occasional 
quarrel with him, as is sometimes argued. On the 


Giving the 


HAT is the gospel? ‘‘Gospel’’ means simply 
‘*good news,’’ or ‘‘ good tidings.’’ Every- 
body is glad to have good tidings, everybody 

longs for them. We are accustomed, however, to 
connect the word ‘‘ gospel’’ with the message of sal- 
vation for sinners in Jesus Christ, and we know that 
not everybody is at present longing for salvation as 
something better than food and health and enjoyment 
of good things in this life. 

Yet Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day 
and forever, and there is a sense in which the multi- 
tudes are the same in their longings and needs in all 
times and in all lands. Therefore there is a lesson 
for every missionary and minister and Christian worker 
in the methods of Jesus with and for the multitudes, 
in the land where he was while here in the flesh. 

Jesus fed the hungry, healed the sick, opened the 
ears of the deaf and the eyes of the blind, made the 
lepers clean, cast out demons, and raised the dead. 
Is it to be wondered at that, when these things were a 
result of the gracious words of Jesus, ‘‘ the common 
people for, the great multitude] heard him gladly"' ? 
Would not great multitudes gladly hear one who de- 
clared good tidings, accompanied by such results, 
to-day ? 

Jesus began his good work among the needy in his 
iand and day by giving to the multitude what they 
longed for, in order that they might be readier to re- 
ceive what they needed more but did not yet long for. 
When Jesus fed the hungry multitude, they sought to 
make him king, for they longed to have a ruler who 
would give them bread without their having to toil. It 

was then that Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye seek me, not because 
y saw-signs [of common spiritual blessing], but be- 
cause y@ate of the loaves, and were filled.’" He had 
given them. what they longed for, and was ready to 
give thein what they needed still more. Seeing the 
conditions and longings of those who lack what Christ 
and those who teach in his name can supply, we can 
understand why Jesus first gave to them the gospel 
that he gave. 

Among all primitive peoples, among all peoples 





other hand, we cannot expect to be true to any person 
or to any good cause without having to endure trial, 
fatigue, or suffering, in another's behalf. Language 
itself often tells its own tale. Our word ‘‘dear’’ 
means expensive as well’ as beloved. The same is 
true of the parallel German word ¢theuer. Both 
languages thus assert that to spend and to love are 
nearly enough alike to be represented by the same 
word, The love which Jesus had for us was proved 
by its awful cost to him. He who expects to be a 
true lover, a faithful friend, without expense, without 
cost to himself, makes an error that is fatal to the 
life of the spirit. 


x 


Unheard Prayers 

Some prayers are lead. They fall directly to 
the earth. There is not even a hearing for them. 
These are the prayers made without thought or mean- 
ing. If our prayers are not worth our own attention, 
we can be sure they are not worth God's attention. 
Our national government sets a watch at its gates that 
no helpless, insane, or incompetent persons come in 
atthem. We need to set a watch over our lips that 
no senseless or inane or incompetent prayers go out 
through them. If we transferred some of our anxi- 
ety that the Lord should hear us, into watchfulness 
that we hear and heed ourselves what we pray, we 
might often face our greatest difficulty. 


* 


Multitudes the Gospel They Long For 


where Christianity in its best phases has not already 
done its fuller work and exercised its more beneficent 
influence, hunger widely prevails, and disease in 
various forms is a curse on young and old. In various 
countries of the East the longing for food and healing 
is general, if not universal, and whoever, as a stranger 
or as an incomer from outside, shows a kindly feeling 
toward the needy, is called a hakcem,—a wise man, a 
physician,—and is supposed to have power to give 
food and health. Therefore every Christian traveler 
in the East hears calls continually to give help as a 
hakeem. So must it have been in the days of Jesus. 
In the writer's first hour in Egypt as a traveler he 
thought that he saw more blind beggars, more chil- 
dren with sightless or sore eyes, more helpless cripples 
and half-naked creatures ‘‘ full of sores'' crouching 
at other men’s gates, than he had ever seen in his life 
before. One of his companions, a medical student, 
was of the opinion that more than half of all the people 
he met in that land of darkness were blind or sore- 
eyed, or in some way diseased. It seemed as if the 
warning of Moses to Israel in case of apostasy was 
being realized, when he threatened them with diseases 
which were upon the Egyptians: ‘‘ The Lord will 
make thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy 
seed, even great plagues, and of long continuance, 
and sore sicknesses, and of long continuance."' 
Crossing the Sinaitic desert, the writer found that 
the Bed’ween who were his escort had for their daily 
food only a morsel of flour and water baked in the 
chalk of the desert as they stopped at night. When 
his personal party finished its meal, these Bed’ween 
picked up and devoured with avidity the scraps, 
including egg-shells, chicken bones, and crusts of 
bread. At one point, near Mt. Sinai, the writer saw 
a blind beggar sunning himself against a wall. The 
writer proffered him a juicy orange brought from 
Cairo, thinking it would be refreshing in the parched 
desert. As the poor man took it, the writer's drago- 
man, or guide, suggested that the man would much 
prefer a crust of bread. The blind man was proffered 
the crust, as over against the orange, and asked 
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which he would prefer. The orange was quickly 
yielded, and the crust clutched at. But, while bread 
was better than fruit, there was something more to be 
desired than that. The man turned up his sightiess 
eyes, and, pointing to them with one hand, he reached 
eut the crust with the other hand, and wanted to know 
if the Aakeem would not give him sight instead of bread. 
Was not this an illustration of the longing of the people 
of the East among whom Jesus walked and worked, 
and of the value of his ministry to them in giving the 
gospel that they longed for? 

A young Arab in the desert had been bitten by a 
snake. In consequence he had lost his foot and a 
portion of his leg. Coming to the writer, and holding 
up the bared bone and shriveled leg, the poor fellow 
wanted to know if the Aakeem would not restore it. 
It was a simple request. If the Aakeem had only had 
the power of his Master, the request might have been 
granted, Such requests were and are common in the 
East. As with the Arab boy, so with the Arab 
shaykh. An old shaykh was met in the desert. He 
was apparently near death from consumption. He 
asked the writer to cure him. Neither old nor young 
in the East seem to know anv limits to the power of a 
hakeem, Jesus recognized the longing and hope of 
the people, aid acted accordingly. In the case of 
the old shaykh with consumption, the writer's medi- 
cal companion gave a simple cough mixture as the 
best he could do, simply indicating a willing mind 
and kindly spirit. Nothing more could be done just 
then. 

It has been said that there is gospel in a loaf of 
bread. There can be no doubt that a hungry man, 
or a hungry child, will welcome good tidings accom- 
panied by bread and other needful food. This has 
been recognized in all the centuries, and it is a truth 
ef larger prominence in this latter day than ever 
before. 

Moreover, it is realized now, as it was not always, 
that a Christian missionary in any land has a duty to 
proclaim the gospel which the multitudes long for in 
their bodies, while he seeks opportunities to declare 
to them the gospel which their inner spirits need, 
Within the past century more has been done by 
Christian missionaries in the line of caring for the 
bodies of the multitudes in lands unevangelized than 
in many centuries before. 

In connection with the recent troubles in China, 
and the earnest discussions on the subject in other 
lands, it is to be observed that prominent Chinamen, 
who are devoted to the religion of their fathers, do 
not hesitate to say that Christian missionaries in 
China have done a great deal of good, for which they 
are to be commended, in the way of volunteered 
medical and surgical practice. Li Hung Chang 
said this, so did Wu Ting Fu. And they are but 
illustrations of the great number who have recognized 
this truth. And in working in this way Christian 
missionaries have but followed the example of Him 
in whose name they go. 

Giving to unbelievers the gospel that they long for 
is a good way of encouraging them to be ready to 
receive, from the hand that has thus helped them, 
the gospel that they need. This was our Master's 
way. Why should it not be our way ? 
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What Rights Have Christians’ Children ? 


Sometimes a passage from the Word of God will 
startle us into realizing that we have been stumbling- 
blocks in the way of others, or perilously near it. 
There is help of this sort in a passage about which an 
Idaho reader writes : 


I would like your py in Notes on Open Letters, upon 
the following. If Paul was right, in 1 Corinthians 7: 14 [‘* For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother: else were your 
children unclean; but now are they holy "’), and children of 
Christian parents are born holy, not being contaminated with 
three Adamic sin, how is it that children of Christian parents are 
not allowed church fellowship until the child has attained the 
age of reason and entered into sin (being cast off from com- 
munion), and has been brought back to the Saviour through 
repentance ? What right have we to forbid them church fel- 
lowship? 


The matter of requirements for church-membership 
is one of denominational government ; the question 
of the sinful or sinless state of the new-born child has 
been discussed and differed about through the centu- 
ries. On neither of these points would discussion or 
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opinion here be profitable. But to the harm done 
and the cruelty inflicted upon children of Christian 
parents, by well-meaning but fearfully mistaken parents 
and teachers, this word of Paul's should arouse atten- 
tion. It is a common practice to treat such children, 
who themselves are trusting, loving disciples of the 
Lord Jesus, never having known what it is not to love 
and trust the Father, filled with the purpose of serv- 
ing him through life, as though they were anything 
but ‘‘holy.'’ Many a child ~from a Christian home, 
dedicated in infancy to God by a Christian parent, 
living up to his knowledge of God's will for him, 
constant in prayer to the Father, growing daily in 
Christian love and character, has been treated as 
though he were all wrong, and has been told that he 
will never be right until he accepts the Saviour. Is 
it any wonder that such a trusting disciple of the 
Saviour’s is bewildered, confused, antagonized, and 
perhaps lost, because of such stumbling-blocks placed 
in his way by blind guides? A little girl came home 
from Sunday-school one day, and said to her Chris- 
tian mother : ‘‘ My teacher tells me I must love Jesus. 
I thought I had always loved him.’’ To treat that 
child as though she had oft loved Jesus all her life 
was a dangerous mistake. Paul would have called 
her ‘‘holy.’’ The Greek word ‘‘holy"’ here is the 
same as that used, elsewhere, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Every child needs to confess Christ before men, and 
every trusting child of Christian parents should do so 
gladly and naturally, if stumbling-blocks are not put 
in the way. May we not hinder one of these little 


ones ! 
x 
Did Not Jesus Wish to Be Understood ? 


Why are there so many puzzling passages in the 
Bible? Would it not have been better if the Bible 
had all been easy reading, with no occasion for doubt 
as to its meaning in any instance, and no opportunity 
for difference of opinion among its readers? Such 
questions come to many an earnest Bible student ; 
yet one of the immediate and inestimable gains in 
the difficulties of the Bible is their spur to redoubled 
study. Many a hidden treasure has come to lightina 
search through the Scriptures for help in understand- 
ing a single hard passage. A Maryland reader whose 
letter follows may appreciate this truth ir studying 
the problems about which she asks : 

Will you explain the passage in Luke 8: ro, ‘' that seein 
they may not see, and hearing they may not understand’’ 
This fulfils prophecy, but did not Christ want the people to 
understand ? 

God our Saviour ‘‘ would have all men to be saved, 
and come to the knowledge of the truth.’’ If, there- 
fore, an inspired writer seems to say that God our 
Saviour was interested in preventing men from under- 
standing his saving truth, we may be sure that the 
trouble is not with God, nor with the inspired writer, 
but with ourselves. 

After more than one-third of the time of Jesus’ 
public ministry had passed, it was clear that the peo- 
ple to whom he was sent were unwilling to accept 
him but as a temporal helper and healer. They ate 
his loaves and fishes, they almost mobbed him to get 
his healing, they listened curiously to his words, but 
without belief. ‘: Ye will not come to me,’ he said to 
them, ‘‘ that ye may have life.’ What could be done ? 
The truths of the kingdom must be given to the 
world, yet the people were in no condition to receive 
them. There were eleven disciples who were sincere 
in their belief in, and acceptance of, their Lord and 
Master. They had taken the first step, and were 
growing in power to know him and his truths. And 
so Jesus expressed the great truths of the kingdom in 
parables which his disciples could, by study and 
help, understand, but which the unbelieving multi- 
tudes could not understand. And it was apparently 
our Lord’s deliberate purpose that they should not 
understand what, as unbelievers and while unbe- 
lievers, they had no right to. In doing this, Jesus 
was acting in accordance with the plan of the Father 
who sent him. ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Aim should not perish, but have eternal 
life.'" The acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah and 
Saviour was the first step into the kingdom of heaven, 
elhe great truths of the kingdom should come later, — 
they were not for those who would not first accept the 
King’s Son. While they refused allegiance to him 
they had no right to the truths that he brought, not 
even if those truths, humanly speaking, might be the 
means of turning them to their salvation. It was as 
though Jesus said, ‘‘Come into the kingdom in the 
way my Father has planned, or come not at all."’ In 
other words : ‘‘ My disciples, who have left all to follow 
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me, are given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God ; but to the rest, who will not accept me, and 
who therefore are not entitled to these truths, I must 
speak in parables ; that, while they remain in unbe- 
lief, seeing they may not see, and hearing they may 
not understand.’’ Paul says later, after commenting 
on Israel's refusal to hearken to the glad tidings, «: | 
say then, Did God cast off his people? God forbid."’ 
Jesus worked and prayed till his great heart of love 
broke in the effort to make his people understand the 
message of life he had for them. But it was neces- 
sary that they should receive it only by the steps that 
the love of God the Father had ordered. 


ax 
Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MORRISONVILLE, N. ¥.—Can you tell me where to send 
a a list of the Junior Christian Endeavor Topics for 1904 ?— 
. c H, 


Write to the United Society of Christian Endeavor, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Can you give me the increase in the 
church this year over last year in conversions, and also in 
money given for home and foreign missionary work ?—J. W. B, 

The reports covering these items have not yet been 
given to the public covering 1903. They are usually 
found in our best denominational and religious papers. 
For the missionary items I would recommend you to read 
The Missionary Review of the World, 1515 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn. $2.50 a year. 


CANADA.—Has not the time come when the Sunday-school 
association has done its work, and the churches can now take 
care of the Sunday-school interests themselves ?—A. L. S, 

No, and it never will. The best answer to this question 
is found in the fact that where the organization is doing 
the best work the churches are most heartily co-operating 
in every way. There are many things connected with the 
organized work that cannot be done separately by the de- 
nominations, and thé entire benefit of this work accrues 
directly to the denominations themselves, 





LEXINGTON, KY.—Referring to your article on prizes and 
rewards in ‘he Sunday School Times of December 16, 1903, | 
would ask if any of the publishers of Sunday-school literature 
print cards or class-books embodying the marking system of 
the Washington Street Congregational Church to which you 
refer in this article ?—J. R. S. 

The class-books, diplomas, etc., used by this school, are 
handled by the World Sunday-school Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich,, and not by the superintendent of the school. The 
manual of the school, however, will be gladly sent free 
upon application to the writer of this department. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—What kind of Bible would you advise 
for a boy of nine, and where can I get them at most reason- 
able price? Would the Red Letter Bible advertised with 
Christian Herald be practicable, or would it be too large ?— 

yo es 


It is best to buy a good Bible,—one printed on good 
paper, and well bound. A Bible of this kind lasts a long 
time, and the longer a person has it the more he will like 
it. The advertising columns of The Sunday School Times 
will tell you of many places to get them. The Bible you 
refer to is good, and can be had in fine leather at $1.75. 
Boys prefer Bibles that will go in their pocket, though they 
ought not to be too smal], An American Standard Revised 
Version can be had for 50 cents. Either edition the Times 
will furnish at the price named, 





OHI10.—What book, or books, do you recommerttd for those 
of us who are delegates to the Jerusalem Convention to read 
before we go, and to take along upon our journey, so that we 
may get the largest benefit from this tour ?—DELEGATE. 

Baedeker’s handbooks are considered standard. They 
are gotten up in convenient form. I do not know of any 
one of the series, however, that covers the whole tour, 
One ought really to have the following five books : 


PUROORO OME BOB. ttc tte ttle oe 
Egyptand the Nile. .....6..222.. $90 
Central Italy and Rome ......... 225 
CG. 6 2.0 s+ 619.4 Boer se cece oe oe OS 
Murray's Constantinople. ...... . . 3-00 


They may be had at any bookstore. 

There is, however, another book which I do not hesitate 
to recommend. It is entitled ‘* The Old World in the New 
Century ”’ (32.50), by the Rev. Dr. William E. Barton, re- 
siding at 228 North Oak Park Avenue, Chicago. It is a 
magnificent book in every way, handsomely illustrated, and 
covers practically this entire tour. Dr. Barton was a 
member of the touring party in the Celtic two years ago, 
under the management of Herbert E. Clark, who has charge 
of our Jerusalem cruise. Mr. Clark himself says that it is the 
best thing he knows of in its line. Those who desire the 
book may address Dr. Barton direct. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





(yercens Letting the Children 
i Do the Work 


The beginners’ class had at last been given a room for its 
own use, The little chairs and the blackboard, those essen- 
tials which come under the head of necessary equipment, 
had been provided, but the work of beautifying the room 
was left for the teacher to accomplish. And now, as she 
stood looking at the bare walls, she thought of the many 
beautiful and inexpensive pictures which in time she might 
get to adorn them, and of how, when summer came, the 
children would take delight in bringing flowers to beautify 
the little room. ‘‘ But what is there I can do,’’ thought 
she, ‘‘ to make the room brighter and more attractive just 
now, during these winter Sundays?’’ Her face soon 
brightened as an idea presented itself. ‘* Red paper kin- 
dergarten chains,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ draped about the walls 
and from corner to corner! The very thing to brighten up 
the room !’’ 

The paper strips were soon procured, and a pair of will- 
ing hands began the pleasant task of making the chains. 

Suddenly the worker stopped, as the thought came to 
her, ‘* How the ‘children themselves would enjoy making 
these chains, and how much better it would be to let them 
have a share in making their own room pretty !”’ 

The following Sunday twenty happy little children went 
from their class to their homes, each tightly clasping in his 
chubby hand a package of red paper strips. 

And thus the chains were made by twenty pairs of hands 
instead of one, and the children had a new interest in the 
room which their own little hands had helped to beautify. 
—Grace M. Longfellow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 
How the Whole School Was Enlarged 


It really began with the primary department, This very 
small branch of the school had struggled for existence for 
several years in a room seventeen feet by twelve in the rear 
of the main department, from which it was generally cut 
off by a sliding partition. There was an average of thirty- 
five or forty children in this room, taught by a superinten- 
dent with three or four assistants. It was warmed through 
a register by a hot-air furnace, and cooled by 'a window, 
—the only one of the four stained-glass ones that would 
open. It was very crowded. When the circles were 
formed, they were all externally tangent, ang moving 
about was extremely inconvenient even for the smallest of 
the infants. The teachers used to gaze into each others’ 
faces sometimes almost hopelessly. It was very hard to 
want to grow, to feel the power to grow, and have no room 
in which to do it. But to wither and die—then? It was 
not to be thought of!. They would grow! But how? 
They would go out and canvass the district for children 
until there would be too many for the little room, and the 
church would be compelled to help them. Out in the 
main room there were dozens of empty chairs, the audience 
room was empty, save for a Bible class in one corner, and 
a big boys’ class in another. Now, if the primary room 
could be crowded so that it would be impossible to lower 
the sliding partition, some of the surplus space might be 
granted to that department for its growth’s sake. 

So the campaign was planned, The teachers and super- 
intendent called upon, all the scholars upon ‘their. roll, 
whether they had been absent for a year oraday. ‘They 
went to the homes of new families, they invited children 
upon the streets; they did their work so thoroughly that 
there was not a child in the district that did not receive an 
invitation to attend the school, . They invited large as-well 
as small children, for they really wanted all the depart- 
ments to grow, byt naturally they said and thought most 
about their own work. When they had done their best, 
they put a few more kindergarten: chairs over the register, 
behind the door, and under the book-shelves. 

«: The-next Sunday they came early, and as -the children 
crowded in, dragging baby brothers and sisters after them, 
they. calmly widened the tangent circles until they inter- 
sected or-were concentric, and.extended into the main room 
so that the partitions could not be lowered, Then the chil- 
dren So crowded into the primary room that they could not 
stand up to sing, and had to sit upon their coats and hats. 
At this crisis the side door opened, and an ancient, white- 





haired trustee, who had never done such a thing before, , 


appeared upon the threshold to visit. He could pass no 
farther, but he could open his eyes behind his spectacles, 
and after a minute’s astonished staring softly retreated. 

One day, I do not know how long after, the ancient 
trustee called together the other trustees, who fiever visited 
primary departments, and the school superintendent, who 
had had to devise means for getting the sliding partition 
to drop. The result of it all was that the advanced and 
main departments were moved into the audience room, and 
the primaries invited into their former quarters, where there 
was room for them. 

Then, seated in the stiff pews, the intermediates began 
to wonder; they missed their pleasant circles. ‘* Why 


‘was this done to us?’’ they demanded. ‘‘ Because,’’ was 
the reply, ‘you were not growing, and the others were !’’ 
The primaries, with growing-room, increased in two weeks 
to seventy-five, and in a short time numbered ninety. 

Their vitality communicated itself to the other depart- 
ments of the school. Teachers and pupils began to work 
with a zeal unknown before,—some, perhaps, because they 
desired to return to their former quarters, others because 
they loved the Lord Jesus. Asa result of the canvassing 
for new scholars, the entire school outgrew its quarters. 
Again the ancient trustee called his band together. There 
was nothing to be done but to build a suitable primary 
room, and invite them to occupy it as soon as possible. 
He would give five hundred dollars toward it. Other sub- 
scriptions followed ; it was done. In a very few months, 
in the new sunshiny room, one hundred and twenty-five 
primaries were gathered with ten teachers. The main 
school had doubled its membership. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, feeling likewise the sweet thrills of growth, recarpeted 
and otherwise improved the church, and in less than one 
year the church received forty additions, nearly all conver- 
sions:—L£lisabeth Ferguson Seat, Norwood, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Promotion Day Program on Schedule 


A promotion-day program, which was run on a schedule, 
has been used with success in an IllinoisSunday-school, It 
occupied just about an hour, and considerable ground was 
covered in that time by the little folks, It was not printed, 
but the superintendent, R. M, Buckman, sends a copy of 
it, as follows : 


PROMOTION-DAY PROGRAM 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS, METHODIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


12.10. Open with song (seated). 

12.13. Rise ; repeat ‘Twenty-third Psalm (unison). 

12.14. Prayer. Heads bowed, tongue silent, hearts lifted to 
God. One-minute silent prayer, followed by audible 
prayer by pastor, closing with,Lord's. Prayer, all 
joining. 

12.20, Song, ‘‘ Sunshine in my soul,’’ whole school. 

12.23. Superintendent reads responsively with school the regu- 
lar International Lesson for the day, and asks the six 
review questions. 

12.26. Mrs. M——’s class of girls sing ‘‘ Processional,’ while 
primary class marches in, and are seated in front. 
Graduation class on chairs on platform. 

12.32. Primary school sing (standing), ‘‘ Little soldiers of the 
King, onward, forward, etc. 

All join in repeating Apostles’ Creed, followed by 
chanting Lord's Prayer, ‘‘ Ah-men, Ah-men."’ 
Seated. 

In answer to scriptural questions by primary superin- 
tendent, graduating class responds with different 
names of Bible and their meanings. 

Divisions of Old Testament number of books and 
names. Divisions of New Testament, number of 
books and names. 

Ten Commandments. 

Beatitudes. 

Temperance lesson texts and Scripture. 

1.02, Graduating class sing ‘‘ Marching on."’ 

1.05. Pastor presents diplomas, with appropriate words of 
praise and encouragement. At conclusion, intro- 
duces their 

1.10. New teacher, who steps to front, greets each by hand- 
shake, and presents each by name with a new red- 
letter Testament. 

1.15. Whole school sing *‘ Tell Jesus."’ 

Benediction. 
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Applying Kindergarten Principles 


Many primary teachers have emphasized the dogmatic 
or specific teaching of the letter, but not of the spirit, in 
their work. 

Do we see to it that the children are in a gentle, rever- 
ential mood before the introduction of the lesson ? 

Do we suggest to them the reverence we feel for a power 
greater than ourselves by the. bowing of our heads at the 
opening, of the service ? 

Do we make use of reverential sacred music which un- 
consciously speaks to them of God ? 

... Do.we show our reverence by the tone of voice we use 
“When ‘we speak of sacred things and tell our stories ? 
Do wé show them beautiful pictures from which they 

may ‘get’ that sense of harmony which is divine ? ° 

HO we atilize the beautiful things in nature which spea 
so plainly»of God our Father ? 

Are, we filled ourselves with the spirit of truth so that it 
radjates from our personality ? 

Do we remember that it is_mo¢ the giving of external 
facts, the using of symbols from which the child gets noth- 
ing, but the development of the sou/, that we are striving 
for ? 


I‘ heard, not long ago, a well-known primary superin- 





tendent give a talk to children upon 
that beautiful lesson ‘* The Resur- 
rection,’’ choosing as her point of 
contact the cocoon and its awaken- 
ing. But she was so anxious to hold the attention by her 
bright and animated manner, so eager to bring out the moral 
application of the lesson (even pulling up the little rootlets 
implanted in the hearts of the children to see if they were 
growing), and so external in her presentation, that what 
might have been the most impressive, simple story of ‘* what 
God can do ’’ was changed to an unworthy display of ‘* what 
Ican do.’’ If every Sunday-school superintendent and 
teacher would possess and read ‘* The Study of Child Na- 
ture,’’ by Elizabeth Harrison, and ‘‘ The Point of Contact 
in Teaching,’’ by Patterson Du Bois, the nature of Sun- 
day-school work would radically change. Thank God ! it 
is changing, but let us ask him for a greater insight, —in- 
sight which shows us that in proportion as we decrease and 
he increases will our work stand for eternity.—A/, Lua 
Clarke, Chicago. 





Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are to be congratu- 
lated upon the addition to its staff of regular writers, of the 
International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, who will conduct the Question Box for primary and 
junior teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month 
issue on this page. Mrs. Bryner’s continuance of her valu- 
able lesson hints for the primary teacher, in every issue, thas 
brings the counsel of two of the leading primary workers to 
the homes and schools of the Sunday-school world. Ques- 
tions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school work may 
be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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BANGOR, PA.—Kindly send me the name of some book on 
the children of heathen lands. What I mean is some book 
from which I can get stories suitable to use in, primary, work, 
—samething to awaken interest in missionary work.—A. B. 

Write to the Women’s Missionary Boards of the different 
denominations for lists and suggestions. Your pastor can 
give you the address, ‘Child Life in Many Lands ’’ ($1), 
edited by H. Clay Trumbull, is full of good material. 


WEsT CHESTER, PA.—We are building an addition for a 
new primary room. Is a sloping floor, or one arranged in 
platforms, desirable ?—B. L. G. 

A flat floor is best, and, the necessary elevation can be 
secured by a small movable platform for the teacher. In 
the majority of places, however, even this is unnecessary. 
With this arrangement the room can be used for other pur- 
poses, and the work conducted to, better advantage. 


ALBUQUERQUPF, N. M.—Would you advise a cormection 
between the primary and junior department ?—T. C. 

No; the exercises which are helpful to the primary grade 
are not advanced enough for the junior children. The 
latter should use their Bibles, can use a hymn-book, and 
for other reasons could better be connected with the next 
grade beyond, rather than with the lower grade. Bette: 
work is done when each is by itself for the entire time. 





COLFAX, WASHINGTON.—How is the Cradle Roll con- 
ducted, and what are its necessities ?—S. R. 

AUBURN, N..Y.—1 am anxious to see a Cradie Roll at- 
tached to our primary department. Is there any pamphlet 
containing instructions for beginning one ?—R. W. A. 

CLEVELAND, O.—I have been asked to be the superinten- 
dent of the Cradle Roll in our Sunday-school, and I know 
almost nothing of the work. Can you tell me where I can 
learn all about the subject ?—Mrs. A. S. 

The International Primary Department issues a leaflet 
which I will send to any inquirer, and the denominational 
houses will send sample supplies on application. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Could prayer be taught to a class 
when it is in a room where other classes are taught ?—G. E. P. 

Yes ; for there are many sides to the question of prayer, 
and much to be taught, aside from engaging in the act 
itself. In the last year of the primary department the class 
teacher should explain and teach the Lord’s Prayer, taking 
it up phrase by phrase. A little book, ‘*The Lord’s 
Prayer for Children,’’ by Martha K. Lawson (price, 50 
cents), will be found to be suggestive for this purpose. 
Aside from this, and preceding this last year, simple con- 
versational lessons should have been given on the subject 
of prayer. It is also possible to have a sentence prayer or 
a silent prayer with the class, even when other classes 
are at work. The teacher would then have to be cautious 
as to just the proper time for it, but it is done by many. 
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The Chicago Fire as Mr. Sankey 
Remembers I[t—rTold by Himself 


UNDAY night, October 8, 1871, will ever 
be a memorable occasion in my life. I had 
gone to Chicago to be with Mr. Moody in 
his religious work. We had been together 
there about two months, and were holding 
a Sunday evening meeting in Farwell Hall, which 
was crowded tothe doors. At the close of his address, 
Mr. Moody asked me to sing a solo, and, standing by 
the great organ at the rear of the platform, I began 
the old, familiar hymn, ‘‘ To-day the Saviour Calls.’’ 
By the time I had reached the third verse, 





We 


** To-day the Saviour calls : 
For refuge fly ; 
The storm of justice falls, 
And death is nigh,’’ 


my voice was drowned by the loud noise of the fire- 
engines rushing past the hall and the tolling of bells, 
among which we could hear, ever and anon, the 
deep, sullen tones of the great city bell, in the steeple 
of the old court house, close at hand, ringing out a 
general alarm. ‘ 


Moody’s Good Sense 

Tremendous confusion was heard in the streets, and 
Mr. Moody decided to close the meeting at once, for 
the audience was becoming restless and alarmed. 
As the people dispersed, I went with Mr. Moody 
down the small back stairway leading into the old 
Arcade Court, and from our position thereewe watched 
the reflection of the fire, half a mile away, on the 
west side of the city, as it cast its ominous glare 
against the sky. After a few moments we separated, 
I to go over the river to where the fire was raging, 
and he to his home on the North Side. We did not 
meet again for more than two months. 

On reaching the scene of the fire, I found a whole 
block of small frame buildings burning fiercely, and 
with others I assisted in tearing down some board 
fences, to try to keep the fire from spreading to the 
adjoining territory. While thus engaged, the wind 
from the southwest had risen almost to a hurricane, 
and the flying embers from the falling buildings were 
quickly caught up and carried high upon the roofs of 
the houses adjoining, which were soon in flames. 
Thus the fire spread from building to building and 
from block to block, until it was evident that the city 
was doomed. All this time the fire was moving in 
the direction of Farwell Hall and the business center 
of the city. 

I now gave up the fight, and made haste to recross 
the river, hurrying back to my quarters—my living- 
room and office—in the Farwell Hall Building. The 
fire followed so rapidly that several times I had to 
shake from my coat the falling embers. Arriving at 
the hall, I gathiered up a number of belongings which 
1 especially wished to save, and, placing them close 
to the door of my office, went out to find a convey- 
ance to transier them to a place of safety. It was now 
between one and two o'clock in the morning, and not 
a carriage or truck could be found in the streets. 


Scenes Throughout the City 

While still looking for a conveyance, I saw in the 
distance, coming up Clark Street, a horse attached 
to an express-wagon, running at full speed, without a 
driver, and ten or fifteen men running after it trying 
to capture the animal. I made a dash for the flying 
steed, but, in turning from one street into another, he 
slipped and fell, and in a moment a crowd of men 
were on top of him, each claiming the right of pos- 
session. Not caring to share in the contest, I returned 
to the hall, and commenced the task of carrying my 
effects toward Lake Michigan, half a mile distant. 

On the way to the lake | passed the present location 
of the Palmer House, then being erected, the founda- 
tion of which had only been built to the level of the 
street. Believing that the rooms and underground 
passages would afford a temporary place of security 
for some of my things, I walked on a plank down 
into the cellar, and hid two large valises in the darkest 
corner I could find. As yet, only a few people were 
moving out cf their homes in this section of the city, 
and, as I noticed the seeming indifference of those 
who had come to the windows of their houses, I 
called out to them to escape for their lives, as the city 
was doomed to destruction. Some became alarmed ; 
others laughed me to scorn. 

I returned to the hall for another load. of my be- 
longings, and, after securing all I could carry, started 
im a more direct route for the lake, the streets being 


lit up by the glare of the oncoming conflagration. 
After getting about half-way to the shore, I stopped, 
and deposited my burden on the front steps of a fine 
residence I was passing, thinking I would soon return 
and find them there. Again, for the third time, I 
went back to my rooms, and, gathering up a few more 
articles, started for the stone steps. I found, how- 
ever, on reaching the house, that the things I had 
left there were covered several feet deep with other 
people's belongings, and I never saw them again. 

By this time the people were fully awake, rushing 
about the streets, or anxiously looking out of their 
windows and from the tops of their houses in the 
direction of the fire. I could not help thinking of the 
Bible story of the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
in the long ago, as many stil! made light of those who 
said the city would be destroyed. The,air was filled 
with flying sparks of fire, resembling a spring snow- 
storm, when the sky is filled with huge, falling flakes. 

As I pressed on, two men carrying a sick man on a 
stretcher overtook me. After passing a short distance 
ahead, they stopped, and laid him by the side of the 
street, as the invalid, being quite sure the city would 
not be destroyed, did not wish to be carried farther. 
As soon as the carriers had been paid off and dis- 
charged, I employed them to assist me in carrying 
my effects to the lake-side ; but before we reached 
our destination, in looking southward, they saw that 
the fire was sweeping through the southeastern sec- 
tion of the city, where they lived. Dropping my 
goods:in the middle of the street, and without waiting 
for compensation, they rushed away to secure their 
own homes. 


Lake Michigan as a Refuge 

Again I secured help, and at last reached the lake, 
where I deposited my trunks and possessions close by 
the edge of the water, with the thought that, if the 
flames came to the edge of the lake, I could -walk-into 
the water, and be saved from the heat. Remember- 
ing my first attempt at carrying my goods away from 
Farwell Hall, I returned to the Palmer House ‘block, 
to secure, if possible, my first cargo, very much ‘:fear- 
ing that the things would not be there when I reached 
the place, as I thought some night-wanderer might 
have noticed my leaving them, and appropriated them 
to his own use. Much to my joy, I found them still 
there, and carried them away to the lake. 

By this time I was greatly exhausted, and almost 
famished for want of water, that along the shore not 
being fit to drink. I asked another refugee, who was 
in like case with myself, watching his little store of 
precious things, if he would look out for mine while I 
returned into the city to get some water to drink. 
The man consenting, I went back to Wabash Avenue, 
one of the finest residential streets in the city, and, 
entering one of the large houses, asked if I might 
have some water. I was told to go into the rear of 
the building, and get all I wished. I found a faucet, 
but, on attempting to draw water, air rushed out in- 
stead. This-was my first intimation that the water- 
works, two miles to the northward, had been destroyed. 
A few minutes later I heard a terrific explosion, which 
seemed to shake the city, and was told that the city 
gas-works had blown up. 

Things began to look very desperate, —no water, no 
light in the houses, and the city in flames! I made 
my way back again to the lake, and, wrapping my- 
self in a great overcoat, lay down behind one of the 
large trunks which I had saved, and, thus sheltered 
from the wind, slept for an hour. On awaking, I 
could hear the rush and roar of the fire coming nearer 
and nearer. The sun, slowly rising out of the waters 
of the lake, seemed like a red ball of fire. The wind 
had not fallen, and huge waves were breaking on the 
shore at my feet. 

I now felt that I must have water to drink,. and, 
after wandering along the shore for some distance, 
found some small row-boats, and asked a man. near 
by, who seemed to be their owner, if I might have 
one to go out into the lake for fresh water, ‘‘ Yes,"’ 
he said ; ‘‘if you can manage the boat, you can have 
it, as we are not likely to have much more boating in 
this section for some time to come.’" So I took pos- 
session of one, and rowed down to where my goods 
were deposited. Rolling them on board, I made my 
way out into the lake, passing through the piling on 
which the railway was built, in front of the city. 
After getting my boat through the piling, I rowed out 
far enough to find fresh water. Then, tying my boat 
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to some timbers that were being used for the erection 
of a new breakwater, I climbed up on the pile of 
lumber, and for several hours watched the destruction 
of the city. Every few minutes a loud explosion 
would occur. I afterwards learned that these were 
caused by the blowing up of buildings, by order of 
General Sheridan, in the city at the time, so as to 
form a barrier against the fire, and prevent its spread- 
ing to the southward. 

It was interesting to watch the tramps and thieves 
carrying away on their backs large bales of silk and 
satin goods which they had taken from the burning 
Stores in the wholesale district. Most of them fol- 
lowed the railway track southward, not knowing that 
at the place where the track reached the land a com- 
pany of fire-insurance agents were waiting with open 
arms to relieve them of their burdens, 

The day wore away, but the city was still burning, 
and, as the sun was sinking in the west, a song came 
into my mind which I had been singing a few days 
before in Mr. Moody's large Sunday-school on the 
North Side, and I sang it through as I sat there, with 
the waves beating about me. The first verse was as 
follows : 


** Dark is the night, and cold the wind is blowing, 
Nearer and nearer comes the breakers’ roar ; 
Where shall I go, or whither fly for refuge ? 
Hide me, my Father, till the storm is o’er.’’ 


I finally determined to get back to- land, but was 
not aware of the fact that the riding of my boat upon 
the waves had almost sawn asunder the line with 
which it was attached to the timber. As I jumped 
into the boat the line broke, and I was swept out into 
the lake, the waves sweeping over my little bark. 
For a moment | was in real danger of being lost, but 
I soon had the boat under control, and, after a few 
moments of hard work, reached the shore in safety. 

I then secured a drayman, who for the sum of ten 
dollars agreed to carry me and my effects to the un- 
burned end of the Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, 
if he could find it. He succeeded. I checked my 
goods for my home in the East, secured some refresh- 
ments at a near-by restaurant, and went back into the 
burnt district. Farwell Hall was gone, and every 
building in that part of the city had disappeared. 
The paved streets, covered with hot bricks and long 
coils of burnt and twisted telegraph-wire, told some- 
thing of. the awful story. Most of the substance of 
these great buildings had actually been carried away 
by the hot air into the water of Lake Michigan. 

After seeing something of the fearful destruction 
wrought by the conflagration, | made my way through 
the heated streets to the railway, and took an out- 
going train for my home in Pennsylvania. As we left 
the city it seemed as though the whole country was 
on fire ; in all directions we could see huge banks of 
flame sweeping across the prairies, and the air was 
filled to suffocation with smoke. 

I was soon able to telegraph home of my safety and 
speedy return. It seemed as though this would end 
my work in Chicago, but two months later Mr. Moody 
telegraphed me to return and help him in the new 
temporary tabernacle, which had by that time been 
erected. Here we continued to hold services and 
distribute help to the poor who had lost their all by 
the fire, until we went to Great Britain, in June, 1873, 
for our first campaign in that country. 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 
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Snowball’s Victory 
A Story for Washington's Birthday 
By Elizabeth Price 


IS birthday was the twenty-second of February, 

and his name was George Washington Snow. 

The boys always called him ‘* Snowball, "’ 

probably because he was as black as human skin can 

get. His strong white teeth shone out of his stove- 

polish countenance, and his big eyes rolled and 
twinkled in a most comical way. , 

He was only eight years old on this particular 
twenty-second of February, but he was quite old 
enough to be proud of his birthday and his name, 
and to know the story of the cherry-tree as well as he 
knew his way home. 

His birthday morning dawned clear and cold. 
Breakfast was scanty, mammie had ‘‘ roomatiz’’ and 
couldn't go out to wash, pappy was working by the 
week, and wouldn't get his pay till Saturday night. 
«‘Somepin’s got to be did,'’ declared Snowball 




























































































































LESSON FOR MARCH 6 


He would go over to the school-house first ; some- 
times there were odd jobs to be had there. Miss May 
always helped him when she could. 

He cut across fields to the woods, where the wind 
was less piercing. It made his walk longer, but it 
wasn’t so cold. A rabbit scurried by. If he nada 
gun now he would get a dinner. He'd learn how to 
make traps and snares. Jack Oliver would teach 
him. Jack knew pretty much all that was worth 
knowing, and he was always kind. It was Jack who 
had taught him about the other George Washington 
and the hatchet. Jack Oliver hated a falsehood, 
«‘An’ I'll never tell one ; I'll be true an’ hones’ tak 
he said,’’ said Snowball with a determined nod. 
‘* Dey'’s plenty o’ po’ no-'count liars a’ready, an’ I 
ain't gwine be lak them.’’ It was just at this point 
that he saw a chunk of raw beef. 

Snowball gasped and rubbed his eyes. A thought 
of Elijah and the ravens flashed across his mind. He 
stood as if rooted to the ground for a moment, then 
his eyes began to dance. ‘‘I dun know who put him 
heah, but I know who's gwine tek him away, deed I 
does. Soup for dinner, whoopee! dat is a birfday 
gif’. Specit's bait fer somebody's trap er nother, but 
spec it ain’t gwine be long, case dis’ possum's done 
cotch de bait, stid of de bait cotchin’ de ’ possum."’ 

Snowball ran with it toward home till a sudden 
thought struck him. What right had he to the meat? 
It was not his. He stopped short and stood while he 
thought it out. Over in the little cabin the hungry 
children and lame mammie. Here in his hand some 
meat. . But somewhere else there was somebody to 
whom the meat belonged. He didn’t know who, 
only that it wasn't George Washington Snow. Slowly 
he retraced his steps. But his head went up and his 
shoulders squared as he blinked the moisture out of 
his eyes, and said, ‘‘ You Gawge Washin’' ton, on dis 
heah day, is yo’ gwine back on yo’ raisin’? True 
and hones’, that’s what he say, true an’ hones’ you's 
gwine be, an’ yo’ needn't try an’ git out of hit.’’ 

Five minutes later the chunk of beef hung again in 
place, while Snowball tried to set the trap. But he 
could fot open it, though he tugged with all his 
strength. At last he gave it up and sat back on the 
snow. ‘‘' Pears lak hits a heap easier to spoil things 
than to fix ’em,’’ he sighed. Now, Gawge Wash- 
in’ ton, you've done meddled_ with, what wasn’t none 
o’ yo’ business, you gotto watch dis heah. bait till 
somebody come along to fix de trap, ‘deed yo’ is."’ 

With Jack’s words fresh in his mind Snowball 
stayed at his post. 

Down at the little white schoolhouse, which he 
could see through the trees, they were having Wash- 
ington’s Birthday exercises, to be followed by a half- 
holiday, and the boys planned for a’ possum roast. Miss 
May reminded the pupils that it is not the great things 
that count for much in most lives, but faithfulness to 
daily duties. 

Then the boys flocked over to the woods,—all but 
Jack Oliver, who waited long enough to cover the fire 
for Miss May. They found the trap empty, and near i’ 
huddled Snowball,—a cold, sorrowful little heap. 

‘« What are you doing here, you little thief?'’ de- 
manded Allen Brown. ‘‘ Fellows, he's here for our 
bait, and he’s sprung the trap, so he could take it. 
We were just in time."’ 

Tom Ball shook Snowball’s arm roughly. 

‘« What do you mean?"’ he asked. ‘‘ We'll have 
you locked up for stealing. Then there will be one 
pickaninny less to get into mischief."’ 

««[—I—never’'’— he stammered, then stopped. 
‘*True.an’ hones’,’’ he murmured under his breath. 

‘* Don't lie, and make matters worse,’ said some 
one roughly. ‘‘Own up, now, that you sprung the 
trap to steal the bait !"’ 

‘« 1 did, —b—but I—put it back where I tuk it from.’ 

‘That's a likely tale! What did you put it back 
for P’’ 

‘*I done took it ‘fore [ remembered dat it wasn’t 
mine, ’ca'se mammie didn't have no dinner. But I 
put it back, ‘ca’se I cain’t take what's somebody 
else’s ; an I tried to fix de trap, but I couldn't, so I 
stayed an’ watched, so de bait would be safe."’ 

A new voice broke in : 

*« How long have you been watching, Snowball ?’’ 

««Sence recess down to de schoolhouse."’ 

‘«Who saw you spring the trap ?’’ 

‘* Nobody but er li'l rabbit."’ 

** Why didn’t you run away, and leave things, and, 
if the boys ever asked about it, tell them you didn’t 
know ?’’ 

Snowball looked up into Jack Oliver’ s face. 

««’Ca’se I wants co be true an hones’ lak you say, 
*ca’se it's my birfday, an’ I'm Gawge Washin' ton. 

‘Give us your paw, George Washington. No 
more ‘Snowball’ for you. You've earned the right 
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to your name. How about it, fellows? Which shall 
we do,—leave this meat, which is four times as much 
as we need any way, where it is, or send it to Mammie 
Snow for soup ?"’ 

‘*Soup !"’ **Soup !"’ * Mammie Snow !'" shouted 
the boys, already ashamed of their unkindness. 
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Two Moths 
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So Snowball got his chunk of meat, after all, and 
as Jack loaded it-into hisearms the group behind 
him watched a mimute; then threw their caps in the 
air, and woke the echoes with three times three for 
‘‘George Washington, who couldn't tell a lie."’ 

BALTIMORE. 
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and a Star 





By. Charles Frederic Goss 


XVI. TWO INFATUATED MOTHS, 







S HOWARD HILDRETH sat on the 
platform at the dedication of the 
Chickoryville church, the emotions of 
the young missionary were not un- 
Tax < mingled. Earth intruded itself upon 
wm heaven. He had tried hard to prevent 

a : the thought of Elizabeth Ellsworth 
from entering his mind, lest it should disturb the 
spiritual repose and purpose of his soul, but those 
efforts had been in vain. Through all the long hours 
of preparation of his sermon and of his heart for this 
sacred service, she kept obtruding herself upon the 
eye of his mind, gliding like a beautiful wraith in and 
out among his reflections and visions. In spite of 
all that he could do, his thoughts would follow her. 
They went back to the day when he had first seen her 
twisting the braids of her hair in the Sunday-school ; 
to the day when he had fought with Rob Ruff in 
chivalrous defense of her girlish honor ; to-the day 
when he and Rob had offered their lives to preserve 
that of their divinity ; to the one in which he had told 
her of his love, and had been rejected with a pride 
that was almost scorn, 

How that disdainful rejection had wounded him ! 
How bitter and resentful he had been, until he could 
no longer persuade himself that her pride was the real 
essence of that noble nature! He had divined, with 
love's intuition, that deep down beneath all that 
hautenr there was a heart as simple and true and 
kind as that of her old grandmother. And he loved 
her still, with a love that he knew could never die. 
Even while he sat there in the pulpit, trying to fix his 
thoughts on God, he was wondering whether she 
would care enough to come and hear him preach. 
He closed his eyes and tried to pray, striving hard 
to crowd back the beautiful face of the woman behind 
the pale countenance of the Christ. 

But while he was praying he heard the rustle of a 
silk dress. It had an individuality of its own.. It 
was the same soft sound that he had heard on ,the 
staircase the night she came gliding down to hear 
and reject his suit. The soft music ached on the 
strings of his heart. His eyes opened in spite of his 
utmost efforts. He saw her sit down beside Mrs, 
Granville, bow her head a moment on the seat in 
front of her, and then look up. Their glances met, 
and her eyes fell. How beautiful she was ! 

There was another heart in that room on whose 
strings the soft rustling music ached. In an sbscure 
place by the door sat Robert Ruff, who had come to 
hear his old playmate and rival preach. He had 
changed but little in personal appearance,—awk- 
ward, red-haired, and freckled, as of yore. In char- 
acter he had altered much. A strain of melancholy 
had lately mingled with his irrepressible love of tun. 
No one but himself knew in what profound experi- 
ence >f life this change had had its origin. But he knew 
that it was because he had prostrated himself before 
a star to whose dazzling brightness and highness he 
had no power to ascend, and must torever lie like a 
glow-worm in the dust, adoring that inaccessible planet 
with an aching and unsatisfied longing. 

* * * * * 

The time had come tor Howard to preach. Witha 
resolute effort he arose and began. 

From the first sentence >f this sermon .ll its hearers 
selt that they were in the presence ot a 'ofty and noble 
nature, of a man who was destined to move and mold 
the characters of his tellow-men for zood. 

The address was immature, tor Hildreth was still 
young, but it was in nosense crude. He had gripped 
the gréat essential ideas of the Christian religion, and 
his ‘soul was on fire with them. He lacked the full- 
ness of information and the poise that come only 
with age’; but he possessed in embryo the intuition of 
the saint, the acumen f the scientist, and the logic 
of the philosopher. In such cases the beauty and 
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enthusiasm of youth is compensation for the dig- 
nity and massiveness of age. 

The ideas of the sermon were naturally above the 
comprehension of some of the hearers. Rob Ruff, 
for example, was utterly bewildered by some thoughts. 
They escaped his grasp, and .soared out of his reach 
like birds. But there is a power in oratory deeper 
than thought, and this power gripped and held the 
illiterate fellow in a sort of thrall. He did not know 
what moved him, but he was never the same man 
afterward. 

Many others were similarly affected, but there were 
two whose souls were really transformed. From 
the first word which Howard spoke his father was 
strangely wrought upon. The subtlety of the speak- 
er’s intellect, and the irresistible influence of his per- 
sonality, no doubt affected him deeply, and opened 
the doors of his soul for the entrance of a diviner in- 
fluence. That influence was the masterful interpreta- 
tion of life by this youth, his son. Much as the old 
man had read and thought, human existence stood 
out in an absolutely new light. The boy had per- 
ceived that which the man had not discovered. 
Through all these years he had been blind, and now 
his eyes were opened wide by this young interpreter. 
He was made to see as by a revelation that in sub- 
mission, faith, love, and reverence lie the chief joy 
of life, and the adequate explanation of existence. 
This discovery came home to him with a profound 
shock of surprise and illumination. He never moved 
his eyes for a moment from the speaker, When his 
son had finished, he bowed his head and wept. 

The effect of the sermon on Elizabeth Ellsworth 
was not less profound. She saw on the one hand, as 
never before, the hollowness of her professions, the 
meanness of her selfishness, the baseness of pride, 
and, on the other, the majesty of holiness, the beauty 
of sincerity, the grandeur of self-sacrifice; and she felt 
that her old world was crumbling. The old pride was 
broken ; the old selfishness was swallowed up in gen- 
tleness, consideration, devotion. 


Nothing more scemed"needful to this mighty word 
of re-creation. But there are times when Gud somag 


down upon our souls with an overwhelming pleni- 
tude of grace, when he pours his holy influences over 
us in superabundant floods, when he not only moves 
us gently toward a better life, but sweeps us high 
ashore with an irresistible tide. 

As Howard took his seat, Rowena Lansdowne, tri- 
umphant after a brilliant tour in Europe, rose to sing. 
She had come back to lay her trophies on the altar of 
the Sunday-school where she had found the friend who 
gave her the golden key of her future. 

The generous heart of the young girl was full of the 
deepest and sweetest of human emotions. And, oh, 
how she sang! How that great sweet voice sank 
into the souls that heard it! How it searched them ! 
How it widened horizons! How it opened great 
vistas! On its strong pinions it bore the spirit of 
Elizabeth into the highest heaven of religious feeling. 
The sermon had made her penitent. The song filled 
her with adoration. 

The transformation of her life to the ideal standard 
‘chat Howard had so eloquently portrayed, and which 

he so ardently accepted, began at once. All her 
friends saw and felt the change. -Up to this time She 
had enthralled her worshipers with her beauty. Now 
she compelled their love by her goodness. But 
there was something that they could not understand. 
Her goodness did not make her happy. There was 
an ill-concealed and apparently irremediable sadness 
in her soul. Her smile was sweet but wan. Her 
eyes were full of light, but rather of the evening, when 
the sun has set, than of the morning, when it rises on 
a world of shadows. For the first time in her life 
Elizabeth was to pass into the gloom of the sanctu- 
ary of sorrow, for the brightest day in the history of 
the Chickoryville Sunday-school was followed by the 
darkest, and the tragedy that was soon to be enacted 
lrew her into its meshes. 
( To be continued) 
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LESSON 10. MARCH 6. JESUS CALMS THE STORM 


(Read Luke 7: 1 to 8: 3; Matt. 12 :,22 to 13: 53.) Memory verses: 37-39. 
Golden Text: He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still.—Psa. 107 : 29. 


Mark 4 : 35-41. 








COMMON VERSION 


35 And the same day, when the even was 
come, he saith unto them, Let us pass over 
unto the other side. 

36 And when they had sent away the mul- 
titude, they took him even as he was in the 
ship. And there were also with him other 
little ships. 

37 And there arose a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the ship, so that it 
was now full. 

38 And he wes in the hinder part of the 
ship, asleep on a pillow; and they awake him, 


other side. 


the boat. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


N INFALLIBLE cure for fear! Who wouldn't 
A want it? Fear of big boys and big dogs, fear 
in the dark, fear of trouble, fear of next rent- 
day, fear of business disaster, fear of sickness, fear 
for the safety of loved ones,—are the members of 
your class troubled with any such fears? If they are, 
you have a great opportunity this week. Draw them 
out on this subject; get them to tell you what they 
most fear. 

After starting your class in this discussion, say that 
you will defer the secret of the sure remedy until 
you have learned Christ's thoughts in the matter. 
Then give them a hint of the happenings of that 
crowded day in Capernaum. Is it any wonder that 
Jesus was tired out? Look at Dr. Dunning’s state- 
ment of the reasons for this,—‘t The Wearied Christ.” 
See what Mrs. Howie, in her first two paragraphs, 
says of the incessant and taxing calls upon the 
strength of a modern missionary or church head in 
the East. Read Dean Sanders's opening comment on 
the ‘‘ note of pathos” in what looked lik« the fruitless 
ministry of Jesus just then. 

And’ so Jesus’ friends took him, just as he was, 
hurriedly away from the crowd, and, pushing off in 
a boat, set out across the Sea of Galilee. Now you 
have a picture to paint,—a storm on the sea, and 
by night! It was only a small boat, and unsafe in a 
storm. Your Sunday School Times lesson picture of 
‘* Boats near the Shore of the Sea of Galilee” will 
give your class an idea of the craft. Mrs. Howie 
tells of the suddenness and violence of storms on 
Galilee to-day. Perhaps you, or some in your class, 
have been in a storm at sea. Picture it all; Dr. 
McLaren's fourth panegres® will help you; your own 
imagination, wisely directed, will do mc. And 
through the storm cous siceps caw | ! 

w hat one right thing had the disciples done so far ? 
Ask your class that. Zhey had taken Jesus with 
them. They couldn’t go far wrong, then, nor can 
you and I while we do the same. Use Dr. Goss'’s 
epening thought here. 

But what is the use of following Christ, or of taking 
him with us in all we do, if we are going to meet 
fierce storms anyway? Did he ever promise that we 
should not have storms and trouble? Has he not 
promised that we, his followers, should have them ? 
See Dr. Goss’s second paragraph on this. 

Yet the men in the boat could not stand the sight of 
Jesus sleeping while they were overcome by terror, 
and they awakened him reproachfully. 

Then they learn—or they are told, without yet fully 
yee it—Jesus’ secret of conquering fear. First 
he quells the storm, but that is a minor matter,— 
though not to them. And then he asks them two 
questions, which we need to take home with us, and 
home to our hearts and lives. For we have ‘not 
yet’ the faith we ought to have, after nineteen cen- 
turies of proof. These men had known Jesus but a 
year or two, some only afew months. But what of us? 

Here is your real lesson: our unwillingness to 
trust God. UHere is your sure cure for fear: trust 
God. Read Dr. Dunning's statement, under ‘- The 
Sleeping Christ,” of what enabled Jesus to rest so 
quietly. Go back to some of those fears that were 
suggested at the opening, and find out what place 
they have before God's power, and in the life of God's 
children. —— Victoria might well have feared, 
but, as Dr. Banks's first paragraph shows, she knew 
the secret. See Dr. McLaren's seventh paragraph : 
‘* Fear can give no reasonable account of itself, if "— 

And these very men finally learned and lived the 
secret of courage, as you will see from Dr. Dunning’s 
third paragraph under ‘‘ The Awakened Christ.” 
Look up, with your class, the rich references given 
in the next paragraph by the same writer, and those 
im the second and third paragraphs under his ‘‘ Sug- 
gestive Questions.” 

There are two things that Jesus himself wants us 
t> fear. One is told of in Matthew ro: 28. As to 
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35 And on that day, when even was come, 
he saith unto them, Let us go over unto the 
36 And leaving the multitude, 
they take him with them, even as he was, in 
And other boats were with him. 
37 And there ariseth a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch 
that the boat was now filling. 
himself was in the stern, asleep on the cushion : 
and they awake him, and say unto him, 


we perish ? 


38 And he 


*% % b % 


the other: ‘* The danger is not in the presence of 
the foe, but in the absence of the Master who can 
muzzle it.” Christ may be absent from us, but 
never through his fault, Let us fear to cause his 
absence. 

Sometimes we have tried trusting God implicitly 
in the face of real danger, and, on his rome us 
safely through, we are surprised! Why should we 
be? There is nothing too much for him ; there is 
nothing too little for him. Let us give his promises 
a fair trial for the rest of our lives. Here is a verse 
that was given to the writer by his sainted mother 
when he was a very young boy, and which has stood 
the test, in little scares and in big dangers, ever 
since : ‘‘ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


Christ never yet sailed where he did not more 
than pay his passage before the end of the voyage. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson , 


INCE the last lesson a number of events.oceu¥éd, 
most of them recorded by Luke, though Mark 
preserves the same general order. Matthew 

narrates many of them out of their order. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount was followed immediately by the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, and this (‘‘soon 
afterwards,” or ‘‘the next day,” see Luke 7: 11) by 
the raising of a_widow's son at Nain. Messengers 
from Juin the Baptist then come, and a discourse 
about our Lord’s mighty works follows. The anoint- 
ing of Jesus’ feet by a sinful woman (not Mary Mag- 
dalene) occurs at the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
A second circuit in Galilee is narrated by Luke, and 
then three evangelists tell the story of the day of the 
discourse in parables, on the evening of which the 
lesson occurred (see below). 

Place.—On the Sea of Galilee, the boat being on 
the way from Capernaum, where a busy day had 
been spent, to the country of the Gerasenes, on the 
east side of the lake, southeast of Capernaum. 

Time.—In the late summer or early autumn of 781, 
year of Rome; that is, A.D. 28. The date cannot be 
determined with exactness, but it must have been 
three months or more after the delivery of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

Persons.—Our Lord, his disciples, and possibly 
others in the boat (Matt. 8 : 27). 

The Day in Capernaum.—No other day in the Gali- 
lean ministry has been given so large a place in 
the Gospels as the day on which the discourse in 
parables was delivered. The record begins (in Mark) 
with a gathering of the multitude and the attempt of 
the friends of Jesus to ‘‘lay hold on him: for they 
said, He is beside himself" (Mark 3: 19-21). Then 
followed a healing of a blind and dumb demoniac, 
which led to the assertion that he was in league 
with Beelzebub, The discourse which ensued is nar- 
rated by all three evangelists. But both incidents 
are placed later by Luke, who connects with them 
many others, all joined together by notes of time. 
Hence many harmonists regard Luke 11 : 14 to 13: 9 
as belonging to the story of this day in Capernaum. 
(Some, however, assign only Luke 11 : 14-38 to this 
period.) The mother and brethren of Jesus came 
‘while he was yet speaking,” and the exclamation 
of a woman, ‘‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee ” 
(11 : 27, 28), might well have been suggested by the 
approach of his mother. At all events, Matthew ex- 

ressly states that the discourse in parables, of which 
e gives the fullest report, was spoken ‘‘on that 
day’ (Matt. 13:1). Both Matthew and Mark indi- 
cate that Jesus taught ‘‘ many things"’ on this occa- 
sion, and also that the discourse was a test of ability 
to ‘‘hear” him, so that it separated the apostles from 
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COMMON VERSION 
and say unto him, Master, carest thou not that 


39 And he arose, and rebuked the wind, 
and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. 
the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. 

40 And he said unto them, Why are ye so 
fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith ? 

41 And they feared exceedingly, and said 
one to another, What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea obey him ? 


— 


———— = 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Teacher, carest thou not that we perish? 39 
And he. awoke, and rebuked the wind, and 
said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm. 40 
And he said unto them, Why are ye fearful ? 
have ye not yet faith? 41 And they feared 
exceedingly, and said one to another, Who 
then is this, that even the wind and the sea 
obey him ? 


And 
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the mass of the hearers. The lesson affirms that the 
voyage across the lake occurred ‘‘ on that dav, when 
even was come.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 35.— Unto the other side: The eastern shore. 
The region they reached was ‘‘ the country of the 
‘*Gerasenes,” or ‘‘Gadarenes.” The name of the 
people is incorrectly given in every instance by 
the Authorized Version, and the variety in the form 
is due to the fact that ‘‘Gadara” and ‘‘ Geraza,” or 
Gersa, were the names of places in the region. 
Matthew inserts before the departure an incident 
that Luke places later (Matt. 8: 19-22; Luke 9: 
57-62); namely, that several desired to follow Jesus, 
one of whom was answered, ‘‘ The foxes have holes,” 
etc. As the home of Jesus at Capernaum is several 
times referred to, and as he did not finally leave it 
until the point of time at which Luke places the in- 
cident, the order of that evangelist is probably cor- 
rect. The reply does mo¢ mean that our Lord never 
had a home, but that henceforward he was to be vir- 
tually without one. 

Verse 36.—/n the boat: Not ‘‘ship,” but an open 
fishing-boat, probably the one in which he sat when 
beginning the discourse in parables(v.1). The latter 
part of the discourse, however, was spoken ‘tin the 

ouse " (Matt. £3 : 36), the explanations in private. 

Verse 37.—Ariseth: Luke, who is exact in his use 
of nautical terms, says, ‘‘there came down a storm 
of wind.” ' As the lake is below sea level, and sur- 
rounded by hills, this is an accurate description. 
Such sudden storms are common in land-locked 
lakes. Now filling : Not ‘‘ now full,” as the tense 
shows. The boat was evidently without a deck. 

Verse 38.—Asleep on the cushion: Not ‘‘ pillow,” 
but a common boat cushion. 

Verse 39.—Rebuked: So all three accounts, but 
only Mark gives the exact words, Peace, be still. 
The former term means *‘be silent;” the latter,‘ be, 
and continue to be, muzzled.” 

Verse 40.—Have ye not yet faith? So the oldest 
authorities. It suggests that they already knew 
enough to trust him. Matthew, ‘‘O ye of little 
faith;” Luke, ‘‘ Where is your faith ?” 

Verse 41.— Who then is this? This question was, 
doubtless, that of the apostles, though Matthew's 
account (‘‘the men”) may imply the presence of 
others who also feared and thus questioned. ‘‘ What 
manner of man” is the proper form in Matthew (not 
in Mark and Luke), though even there the word 
‘*man”’ is supplied in English. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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In the hour of trial we need the Teacher as well 
as the truth, 
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$6 H* SAITH unto tTHem, Let us Go ovER UNTO 
THE OTHER Sipe.”"—The native ecclesiastic 
or the foreign missionary is asked to in- 
terfere in almost everything which concerns those 
who, rightly or wrongly, think they have aclaim upon 
him. have seen a missionary called upon to help 
in an astonishing variety of matters, astonishingly 
far from being connected with his office as a preacher. 
It was the same with our Lord. His brethren, the 
Israelites, looked upon him, not as the teacher only, 
but as the healer (Luke 8 : 54), the judge, the divider 
(12: 13), the provider of bread (9: 17) and of high 
offices of state (Mark 10: 37), the answerer of sen- 
sible and of senseless questions (Matt. 19: 16; Luke 
20 : 33), by night and day (John 3: 2). 
‘‘AND THERE ARISETH A GREAT STORM OF WIND, 
AND THE Waves BEaT INTO THE BOoaT, INSOMUCH 
THAT THE BOAT WAS NOW FILLING.”—Many a storm 
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which rose as suddenly and raged as violently, but | 


Tabaricha by many foreigners and natives now living 
in Palestine or in America. This suddenness and . 
violence of night storms is accounted for by the 
numerous deep and narrow ravines, which have been 
called huge funnels, which draw the cold winds from, 
the mountain tops down to the surface of the lake, 
six hundred feet below the Mediterranean. é 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Safe to Go where Jesus Calls 


ET us go over unto the other side (v. 35). The 
historian tells us that at Queen Victoria's first 
council she spoke of the loss which she and the 

country had sustained by the death of King William. 
‘‘ This awful responsibility,” continued Her Majesty, 
‘‘is imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a 
period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly 
oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by 
the hope that Divine Providence, which has called 
me to this work, will give me strength for the per- 
formance of it.”” It is safe for us to follow where 
Jesus calls, and we may depend upon it that, if he 
calis us to any journey, he will go with us. 


Troubles Will Come to All 

And the.waves beat into the boat, insomuch that 
the boat was now filling (v. 37). One of the best 
men I ever knew was experiencing a very heavy 
trial. The storm gathered very dark about him, and 
he was sorely bereft. A man of his acquaintance who 
had been always an enemy to Christianity met him 
one day, and, with more frankness than delicacy of 
feeling or good taste, he said to him: ‘‘I have been 
wondering what you think of your religion now. 
Here you are, a man who has worshiped God and 
praised Jesus Christ all your life, and, now that you 
are getting old, you are deserted, and all these 
troubles have come upon you.” The Christian man 
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"did not get angry at all, but smiled patiently, and 


did not end as happily, has been witnessed on Bahirat epid: **My dear fellow, you never were more mis- 


taken in your life. The Lord has never shown him- 
self so truly my friend as during my trouble. True, 
the storm has come to me just as it does to other 
men, but I have had-the comfort of having — 
with.me all the time, and I know that he will not 
permit me to be shipwrecked, but will bring me safe 
tothe heavenly haven at last.” 


Christ Cares 


Teacher, carest thou not that we perish? And he 
awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still (vs. 38, 39). It is a lonely world, and 
many people are struggling with the waves all alone, 
without any one to cheer them or comfort them in 
their sorrows. A young girl not long ago wrote.a 
letter.to a minister asking his advice upon an impor- 
portant matter concerning which she was in great 
trouble. In his answer.the minister asked her, 
‘Have you no friend with whom to talk over these 
matters?” And she replied,‘‘ Oh, no! I am entirely 
alone, and you cannot understand the craving of my 
heart for sympathy and understanding, for which I 
have no one to whom I can go.” Thank God! the 
loneliest boys or girls in the world may have one 
Friend on whom they may call in the midst of life’s 
storm, and he will come to them walking across the 
waves, and take his place with them in the boat, and 
bid the turbulent billows be still. 


Peace in the Storm 

And tte wind ceased, and there was a great calm 
(v. 39). A beautiful story is told of Benjamin Par- 
sons, who was one of the greatest preachers of his 
day. He was lying on his death-bed, and a friend, 
coming in to visit him, inquired, ‘‘ Well, Parsons, 
how is it with you?”’ A smile of perfect peace shone 
on his face as he answered, ‘‘I am resting sweetly 
on three pillows,—infinite power, infinite love, and 
infinite grace.” All these meet in Jesus Christ, and 
one who lives close to Christ may pillow his head on 
those three pillows. 
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The Master is greater than any of his miracles. 
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The Wearied Christ, the Lord of the Storm 


By Alexander 


ARK seldom dates his incidents, but he takes 
pains to tell us that this run across the lake 
closed a dayof labor. Jesus was weatied, and 

felt the need of rest. He had been pressed on all 


day by ‘‘a very great multitude,” and felt the need 


of solitude, e could not land from the boat which 
had been his pulpit, for that would have plunged 
him into the thick of the crowd, and so the only way 
to get away from the throng was to cross the lake. 
But even there he was followed; ‘‘ other boats were 
with him.” 

The first point to note is the wearied sleeper. The 
disciples ‘‘ take him,... even as he was,” without pre- 
paration or delay, the object being amy to get away 
as quickly as might be, so great was his fatigue and 
longing for quiet. We almost see the hurried start- 
ing and the intrusive followers scrambling into the 
little skiffs on the beach and making after him. The 
‘* multitude " delights to push itself into the private 
hours of its heroes, and is devoured with rude curi- 
osity. There was a leather, or perhaps wooden, 
movable seat in the stern’ for the steersman, on 
which a wearied-out man might lay his head, while 
his body was stretched in the bottom of the boat. A 
hard * pillow ” indeed, which only exhaustion could 
make comfortable !, But it was soft enough for the 
worn-out Christ, who had apparently flung himself 
down in sheer tiredness as soon as they set sail. 
How real such a small detail makes the transcendent 
mystery of the incarnation ! 

Jesus is our pattern in small common things as in 
great ones, and among the sublimities of character 
set forth in him as our example, let us not forget that 
the homely virtue of hard work is also included. 
Jonah slept in a storm the sleep of a skulking slug- 
gard, Jesus slept the sleep of a wearied laborer. 

The next point is the terrified disciples. The 
evening was coming on, and, as often on a lake set 
among hills, the wind rose as the sun sank behind 
the high land on. the western shore astern. The 
fishermen disciples were used to such squalls, and, 
at first, would probably let their sail down, and pull 
so as to keep the boat’s head to the wind. But 
things grew worse, and when the crazy, undecked 
craft began to fill and get water-logged they grew 
alarmed. The squall was fiercer than usual, and 
must have been pretty bad to have frightened such 
seasoned hands. They awoke Jesus, and there is a 
touch of petulant rebuke, and of a sailor’s impatience 
at a landsman lying sound asleep while the sweat is 
running down their faces with their hard pulling. 
It is to Mark that we owe our knowledge of that 


McLaren, D.D. 


accent of complaint in their words, for he alone gives 
their ‘‘ Carest thou not?” 

But it is not for us to fling stones at them, seeing that 
we also often may catch ourselves thinking that Jesus 
has gone to sleep when storms come on the church 
or on ourselves, and that he is ignorant of, or indif- 
ferent to, our plight. But though the disciples were 
wrong in their fright, and not altogether right in the 
tone of their appeal to Jesus, they were supremel 
right in that they did appeal to him. Fear whic 
drives us to Jesus is not all wrong. The cry to him, 
even though it is the cry of unnecessary terror, brings 
him to his feet for our help. 

The next point is the word of power. Again we 
have to thank Mark for the very words, so strangely, 
calmly authoritative. May we take ‘‘ Peace” as 
spoken to the howling wind, bidding it to silence ; 
and ‘*‘ Be still” as addressed to the tossing waves, 
smoothing them to acalm plain? At all events, the 
two things to lay to heart are that Jesus here exer- 
cises the divine prerogative of controlling matter by 
the bare expression of his will, and that this divine 
attribute was exercised by the wearied man, who, a 
moment before, had been sleeping the sleep of human 
exhaustion. The marvelouscombination of apparent 
opposites, weakness, and divine omnipotence, which 
ie do not clash, nor produce an incredible monster of a 

ing, but coalesce in perfect harmony, is a feat beyond 
the reach of the loftiest creative imagination. If the 
evangelists are not simple biographers, telling what 
eyes have seen and hands have handled, they have 
beaten the greatest poets and dramatists at their own 
weapons, and have accomplished ‘‘ things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

A word of loving rebuke and encouragement fol- 
lows. Matthew puts it before the stilling of the 
storm, but Mark’s order seems the more exact. How 
often we too are taught the folly of our fears by ex- 
periencing some swift, easy deliverance! Blessed be 
God! he does not rebuke us first and help us after- 
wards, but rebukes by helping. What cou/d the dis- 
ciples say, as they sat there in the great calm, in 
answer to Christ’s question, ‘‘ Why are ye fearful ?” 
Fear can give no reasonable account of itself, if Christ 
is in the boat. If our faith unites us to Jesus, 
there is nothing that need shake our courage. If he 
is ‘‘our fear and our dread,"’ we shall not need to 
‘*fear their fear,” who have not the all-conquering 
Christ to fight for them. 


‘* Well roars the storm to them who hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.”’ 
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Jesus wondered at the slowness of the disciples to 
learn their lesson, and the wonder was reflected in 
the sad question, ‘‘ Have ye not yet faith ?"—not 

et, after somany miracles, and living beside me for so 
ong ? How much more keen the edge of that ques- 
tion is when addressed to us, who know him so much 
better, and have centuries of his working for his 
servants to look back on. When, in the tempests 
that sweep over our own lives, we sometimes pass 
into a great calm as suddenly as if we had entered 
the center of a typhoon, we wonder unbelievi1 gly 
instead of saying, out of a faith nourished by expe- 
rience, ‘‘ It is just like him." 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


< 


The fact of His calm does not prove the lack of 
his care. 
dad 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss. D.D. 


yours can tell in an instant whether Jesus 

Christ would go to the place where he con- 
templates going. If you were about to run away 
from school, could you take him with you? Would 
you take himintoasaloon? Your whole soul revolts 
at the very thought. But if you were going skating 
on the lake, or coasting on the hill, or playing ball 
on the village green, ycu know that he would go with 
you as gladly as he went to the marriage supper in 
Cana of Galilee. It is a wonderful thing—is it not? 
—how much surer a method of getting at the answer 
to questions of propriety and right this is than by 
processes of reasoning. 

And there ariseth a great storm of wind (v. 37). 
Do not think for a moment that the presence of Jesus 
Christ in the ship of your life will keep the storms 
from blowing. here are moments of religious ex- 
citement when preachers and teachers lay the reins 
on the necks of their thought-horses and get run 
away with. We sometimes paint véry rosy pictures 
of the voyage of life ‘‘ with Jesus at the helm.”” We 
are so anxious to get our friends to embark that we 
call a very stormy ocean a quiet inland lake, and 
represent the happy voyagers as lolling on the decks 
and sailing on an even keel. That may be your way 
of getting to the desired haven, but it has not been 
mine. I have heard the wind how! through the rig- 
ging, and seen it split the sails. I have felt the 
waves wash over the gunwales. I have been hoisted 
by them until my ship has hit the clouds, and gone 
down into their troughs until the keel has scraped the 
bottom. And I cannot yet say that I hope I'll never 
see another storm. These always glassy seas are 
not all they are cracked up to be. I had almost as 
soon navigate a gine-pot as an ocean that never 
broke into white-caps. How shoulda we value the 
haven without the tempest? The disciples would 
never have heard the ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ without the 
“ great storm of wind.” : 

Carest thou not that we perish? (v. 38.) There 
is a touching pathos in those words. How sweet 
existence seemed to them in their peril! What do 
the far-shining stars care if the sailors are sucked 
down by the waves? What does God care? From 
how many hearts has welled that bitterest earthly 
cry. ‘‘No man careth for my soul.” If it could 
only always turn out on the ocean of life as here, 
that, just at the critical moment, the Master of the 
waves should rise and rebuke the wind, and we 
could hear his words ringing out like a silver bell 
over the troubled waters, ‘‘ Peace, be still”! But 
stop! Reflect! Remember! How many times you 
have heard them! I challenge you to say whether 
it is not true that just at the strategic moment God 
has habitually come to your rescue? The bottom 
truth is this,—that, however wild the storms may be 
outside, there may be peace within the soul. his 
is the peace that passeth understanding, and is the 
gift of God alone. 

Why are Pd fearful? Have ye not yet faith? 
(v. 40.) By far the greater part of the human race is 
accursed with fear. We fear we shall lose our health, 
our fortune, our friends, our position, our reason. 
Fear seems to cling to us like ashadow, and we cannot 
shake it off. We are like children in the dusk, with 
whom fear is a perverted instinct. This very evening 
Little Bill refused to read a story about a fire, because 
he said that it ‘‘ would get right in the middle of his 
forehead, and keep him from going to sleep.” Things 

et in the middle of his father’s forehead, and keep 

im also from going to sleep. He has sense enough 
to be ashamed, at least. He has had the experience 
of Emerson,—‘ All that I have seen teaches me to 
trust the Creator for all I have not seen.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HEY fake him with them (v. 36). Every —> of 


* 


The nature of.our Lord is seen in his lordship 
over nature. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. On what lake was Jesus at the time of 
this lesson? What happened to the disciples 

as they tried to cross the lake? How did the storm 
affect the boat? It was filling with water. Where 
was Jesus all this time? What did the disciples say 
to the Master when they awakened him? Then 
what did Jesus do? Did the wind and sea obey his 
voice ? hat did the disciples say that showed their 
astonishment ? 

Life has often been compared to a voyage, in 
which we all have to meet storms. Not storms just 
like that which the disciples met on the Lake of 
Galilee, but none the less real storms. Put on the 
board now the words My Storms. Now draw out 





MY STORMS 


SICKNESS SORROW 
RIDICULE TEMPTATION 
DEATH 


LOOK TO JESUS 











what. kinds of storms we have to meet. Who has 
not been sick at times? Yes, Sickness may be com- 
pared to a storm through which we often have to 
pass. Then there is the storm of Sorrow, that 
comes sooner or later to all. Then what home is 
there where Deathvhas not entered? That is like a 
great storm. Then there are storms of poverty that 
come to some, and storms of Temptation that young 
people have to endure. I know of some boys and 
girls who have tried to live Christian lives, and have 
had storms of Ridicule. Put down on the board 
these storms as the school gives them. Do not use 
only those that we have suggested, but any that 
seem appropriate to your school. How should we 
meet all these storms? As the disciples did: Look 
to Jesus. Put that on the board. Then at once 
sing the hymn, ‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
New York Ciry. 


There are no storms on His face. 


a 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible Songs.'’) 
‘* Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ Psalm 18 ; 30-35. 


‘* Eternal Father, strong to save."’ (at: 7,8,11,14. 31 : 9-12.) 
‘From every stormy wind that Psalm 28 : 6-8. 


blows."’ (38:1, 2-6,7. 60: 1-5.) 
**O Lord, be with us when we sail.'* Psalm 33 : 18-22 
‘' Fierce was the wild billow.”’ (q5:1,2,5,6. 68: 1-6.) 
‘* When gathering crowds around | Psalm 62 : 1, 2, 5-8. 

view. "’ (81:1, 3. 4. 123: 1-4.) 
** God is the refuge of his saints."’ Psalm 65 : 1-7. 
** What a friend we have in Jesus." (84: 1-4. £27: 1-3.) 

< 
Fear cannot stand in the face of faith. 
ee 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Christ in the Boat 
I. WHAT CHRIST'S PRESENCE REVEALS. 


1. His Humanity: 
They take him, ... even as he was (35). 
The Word became flesh (John 1 : 14). 
Not ashamed to call... brethren (Heb. 2: rr). 
2. His Humility : 
Asleep on the cushion (38). 
For your sakes he became poor (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 
Taking the ferm of a servant (Phil. 2 : 6, 7). 
3. His Helpfulness : 
They awake him and say (38). 
Came... to minister (Matt. 20 : 28). 
Touched . . . feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 
4. His Authority : 
Rebuked the wind... Peace (39). 
All authority . . . given unto me ( Matt. 28 : 18). 
Powers .. . subject unto him (1 Pet. 3 : 22). 
5. His Divinity : 
Who then is this ? (41.) 
My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
The image of the invisible God (Col. 1 : 15). 


Il. WHAT CHRIST'S PRESENCE BRINGS TO HIS FOLLOWERS. 


1. Not Freedom from Trial : 
There ariseth a great storm (37). 
We are pressed on every side (2 Cor. 4 : 8). 


Blessed . . . that endureth temptation ( James rf : 12). 
2. But a Prayer-hearer in Trouble : 
Carest thou not? ... He awoke (38, 39). 


Call upon me in. . . trouble (Psa. 50 : 15). 
Among yov suffering? Let him pray (James § : 13). 
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3- Peace after Storm : 
There was a great calm (39). 
He maketh the storm a calm (Psa. 107 : 29). 
‘This poor man cried, . . . Jehovah heard (Psa. 34 : 6). 
4- Safety in Danger : 
Why are ye fearful ? (40.) 
Angel of Jehovah encampeth (Psa. 34 : 7). 
‘Tread upon the lion and adder (Psa. 91 : 13). 


FEBRUARY 20, 1904 


5. Courage through Faith : 

Have ye not yet faith ? 40.) 
I will trust, and: . .-not be afraid (Isa. 12 : 2). 
Jehovah is my light. . . shall I fear? (Psa. 27: 1.) 


“ 
The secret of permanent peace is often revealed 
through the passing storm. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teach- 
ing, Preaching, Healing. 

Lesson Thought: Jesus Helped his Disciples when 
in Trouble, and Taught them his Power over 
Winds and Waves. 


Lesson Aim: If Winds and Waves Obey, we Should 
Obey also. 


INTRODUCTION. 


One of my favorite childhood stories was in my 
reader : 


** We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to speak ; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep.’’ 


Everybody was afraid, even the captain. 


‘* But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
‘Isn’t God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land?’ ”’ 


Her words encouraged everybody. 


The captain 
gave orders, 


** And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When the morn was bright and clear.’’ 


Were you ever out in astorm ? Did you feel safe ? 
How would you like to be in a boat during a storm? 
Because it is dangerous, signals are given from the 
shore to warn the boatmen that a storm is coming ; 
yet sometimes a sudden squall overtakes them. 


LESSON, 

One evening a storm came upon Tente and his 
disciples. After the Sermon on the Mount, the mul- 
titude followed Jesus into Capernaum, and many 
brought their sick friends for him to heal. One 
day a crowd gathered about him near the sea- 
shore. -As he sat in a boat, he told them the parable 
of the sower and many helpful stories. It had been 
a busy day, and by evening he was very tired. So 
he said to his disciples who were with him in the 
boat,‘ Let us go over unto the other side.” When 
they had sent the multitude away, they started in 
the ship, from which he had been teaching, to cross 
the Sea of Galilee. (Sing, ‘‘O Galilee, sweet Gali- 
lee.” Other little ships went along. Jesus was so 
tired that he fell asleep on a pillow in the hinder part 
of the ship. Suddenly a great storm of wind arose, 
and the waves beat into the ship so that it was filling 
with water. (Give vivid word-picture of the storm 
and the surroundings.) The disciples were fright- 
ened. It must have been an awful storm to frighten 


‘** Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum,”’ 


for they had lived by the Sea of Galilee, and earned 
their living by fishing before Jesus called them to be 
his disciples. They surely had seen many storms. 

That evening the storm came so suddenly, and was 
so severe, that the disciples wondered how Jesus 
could sleep. They. awoke him, saying, ‘‘ Teacher, 
carest thou not that we perish?” He arose, and 
spoke to the -winds and raging sea, saying, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still.” (Shew the picture.) The wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. Then he said to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Why are ye fearful? Have ye not yet faith?” 

hey wondered at his power, saying, ‘‘ Who then is 
this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?” Be- 
gin the blackboard outline, and sing : 


** Oh, I love to think of Jesus as he slept within the boat, 
While the sea was rolling fearfully and grand ; 
How the winds and waves were still at the bidding of 
his will, ’ 
And he brought his loved disciples safe to land.’* 


Or, 


** The winds and the waves shall obey thy will, Peace, be 
still,’’ ete. 


Long before this, people knew God's power, for in 
the Psalms it says, ‘‘ He maketh the storm. a calm, 
so that the waves thereof are still.” (Drill on the 
text.) Jesus, the Son of God, had the same power. 
In the Lord’s Prayer we say, ‘‘ thine is the power.” 
Sometimes he shows us his power over winds and 





waters, in the thunder-storm, whirlwind, tornado, or 
cyclone. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said, ‘‘ Do the 
will of God."”” During the storm he showed how the 
winds and waves obeyed God’s will. The Bible, 
church, and Sunday-school teach us what God's will 
is. Surely we too should obey. (Complete the out- 
line, and emphasize on the five fingers, ‘‘ We should 
obey God's will. ) 





INDS 
AVES 


OBEY GOD'S WILL 











Peoria, ILL. 
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The danger is not in the presence of the foe, but 
in the absence of the Master who can muzzle it. 


bal 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


{A booklet needed by every teacher using this article, explaining the 
special features.of Dr. Forbush’s methods of. teaching, and containing 
suggestive lists of simple illustrative apparatus, with other valuable 
suggestions, may be obtained for two two-cent stamps: from The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Topic : With Jesus on Land and Sea. 

Method : Conversation, 

IiMlustrations: The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Picture, ‘* Boats Near the Shore of Galilee ;” 
Underwood Photographs, “ Fishermen on the 
Sea of Galilee,”’ and “‘ The Village of Nain and 
Mt. Tabor.” 


EAD the review in the class-books. Having 
studied about the choice of the Twelve, the 
practical mind of youth naturally asks, What 

did they do next? his lesson gives the best 
opportunity to describe the life of a pilgrim rabbi 
with his friends on land and sea. If you have ever 
camped with your class, you have the point of con- 
tact at once. _Using the experiences of the class for 
suggestion, what would they carry on the march ? 
What would be the first thing to do on finding a 
camping-place ? What the next? Would they have 
tents ? Where would the fishermen get food ? What 
would the inhabitants, especially the friendly Gali- 
lean women, bring for their comfort ? What dangers 
would they meet ? What discomforts ? What would 
they do around the camp-fire in the evening? . Who 
would interrupt their privacy ? Who would occasion- 
ally offer the hospitality of their homes? Describe 
such a home, and the place where they would rest. 
Was such hospitality frequent ? (Matt. 8: 20.) What 
would be the tasks on rising in the morning ? What 
kind of paths or roads would they find on their jour- 
neys? Would they walk single file, or two by two? 
What would they talk about ? What.songs would be 
sung on the march? How would they enter a village 
and gather an audience? Where would it meet? 
What wouid be Jesus’ method of beginning his talks ? 
Who would come to listen? How would fhe help the 
villagers? What would the Twelve be doing? 
(Explaining his words to the dull? Making the late 
comers welcome ? _ Going to the homes of those who 
could not come to Jesus ?) The Underwood stereo- 
scopic photograph of Nain gives a chance to show how 
the hill-country of Galilee looks,—its meadows, or- 
chards, and sheepfolds, and to refer to the raising of 
the widow's son, which took place on this tour. 

‘“he fact that it was now springtime suggests 
questions as to the flowers of the Holy Land, of 
which specimens may be inquired, for, to be brought 
in next week. A word also about the seasons and 
the harvests in Palestine, so different from those in 
any part of our own country except the Pacific coast. 

Now we ma with Jesus and the Twelve down 
to the Sea of Galilee. We may connect the hill- 
country with the lake by asking how the conversations 
of Jesus, while seated on a boat (Matt. 13 : 2), were 
suggested by recent sights and incidents on his tour 
with the Twelve ; for example, a sower (Luke 8 : 4- 
15), seed (Matt. 13 : 24-30), treasure found in a field 
(Matt. 13 : 44) ; how it was suggested by their own 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 6 


LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what _ 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
; Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacsertH, Pittsburgh. | 


THE NEW HYMN-BOOK! 








| 


BY THREE FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, AND MAIN 
256 pages. 276 hymns with music. 
Gue-hatt new songs that will never grow old. 
-half old songs that will always be new. 
If you need a new hymn-book you had better see 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


before making your choice. 
Substantially bound in cloth, $25 per 100. 


[THE BOOK ITSELF IS ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT | 


Returnadble copies for examinatron matlea 
on request. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and d Chicago 


Easter Services 


New, unusual, and charming. By Lincoln Hall, 
C. A. Miles, W. A. ost, and others. 


Light of Eastertide } 
Chimes of Victory 
in every detail is the new Sunday-school and praise 


UNIQUE 
service song book. Now printing. 

THE VOICE OF AISE 
by Messrs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and others. 
full cloth, boards (vellum de laxe) 
Songs for Easter and “yey other ye ~ RF of Sun- 
day-school work. All the best copyrights of other 











Send 7c. in onariee 
for samples of the 
two. 


cond returnable sample of the book ; or, if you de- 
sire, our comprehensive pamphlet describing the book, 
gizin many specimen songs. 

END for our valuable booklet Facts about church 
a. Every Sunday-school superintendent and 
worker show! have acopy. It is free, ask for it. 

ALL-MACK CO., Publishers 

z018, 1020 Arch St., Phila.; Paul Fifth Ave., "Rew York. 


ASTER 











Holy Morn, Hallowed Dawn 
Easter Echoes, No. 2% 


Behold Him Risen 


5 cents each ; i, 55 cents per dozen ; $4.25 per hundred, 
prepaid ; $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


in stamps,with your name and address, 


TEN will bring complete sample packet con- 
taining one each of the above Easter 
CENTS * Services; also, among other things, our 


page catalogue of Easter Cards, 
Bodktets, Bookmarks, Valentines, etc. 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 
249 Dock Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
























“as A ‘werté-connwaed | remedy for “the 
relief of Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 
Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. 


Geta, Mik Mecuntthe | 


_tmitations. 
When werin SrerSeements, please 
mention The The Sunday School Times 































Bound in | 
$es5 the hundred. | 


ublishers. Complete collection of standard and po: 
oted of Praise —? song of importance is in The 
OTICE. — sostal card will bring to those inter- | 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 

READY | 

Samples, 10c. | 

TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 


108 Ww nine an St., Chicago ; 150 sth Ave., +» New York. 


| writers in this paper describe it. 


| boat. 
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| household life, — for example, bread- 
| making (Matt. 13 : 33), having company 
(Matt. 13 : 52), lamps (Luke 8 : 16-18), 
and by the fisher-life about them (Matt. 
| 13 : 47-50). Don’t read these passages, 
but get in a crisp statement : What was 
'the thing Jesus had seen? What was 
| the lesson it taught ? 
| The lake now becomes Jesus’ home. 
| Get, by questions similar to those at the 
| beginning, the pictures of Jesus’ life 
|there with the Twelve,-sharing their 
' accustomed work as they his thought. 
Show the illustration of fishermen on the 
lake, and think of Jesus helping with 
sail, oars, and net. Was this an effemi- 
nate Christ ? But while he shares their 
toil as he has opportunity, the King is 
also sharing his mercy and truth with 
the multitude without thought of him- 
self. Read the simple and sublime story 
in the lesson text verse by verse. Pause 
| to note (v. 35) the time of day, (v., 36) 
| ‘**even as he was,” tired, without sup- 
per, away from the jostling throng as if 
| by force; (v. 37) the suddenness and 
fierceness of the tempest ; (v. 38) the 
exhaustion of Jesus, the terror of the 
veteran fishermen ; (v. 39) the calm and 
| majesty of the Son of God ; (v. 40) the 
| reminder of his care ; (v. 41) the great 
question for them, for us. 

Home work: Questions about John 
the Baptist’s career during these recent 
lessons. 

Boston. 


ie 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


| HIS is a lesson of trust in God in 
time of trouble. In order to teach 
it to your pupils you must learn 
the way Christ taught it to his ee. 
| Picture to yourself the situation. 
Bruges es and prayer bring ee 
ogre with him, and with his 
disp es, on that night on the lake. 
| Study the three accounts of this event 
(Matt. 8: 18-27)" Mark 4 : 95-41; Luke 
‘1@ 122-35). Note that Matthew precedes 
the story with an incident (vs. 19-22) 
| which is placed at another time by Luke 
(Luke g : 57-60). “Mark is the only nar- 
|rator who fixes the time definitely (v. 
| 35)e Concentrate your thoughts on the. 
Master in these three situations : 

The Wearied Christ. Show that he 
had been teaching all the long day to 
eager listeners who but dimly under- 
| stood his meaning concerning the king- 
;dom of God. Read thoughtfully Mark 
4: 1-34. Let your mind dwell on the 
wide range of his teaching of the divine 
power that fructifies the seed in the soil 
and in the hearts of men. Think how 
the disciples must have kindled with 
thoughts of the new growing kingdom 
|into which they had been called, how 
his mind must have glowed with visions 
of its expansion as they questioned him, 
and as the people crowded around him 
listening and wondering. Recall that 


January 31, when he had to get into Si- 
mon’s boat in order to be seen and heard, 
when he taught the multitude before 
he called the four disciples. Here is 
| the same scene again extending through 
| the da 
As the afternoon drew on, Jesus was 
tired to exhaustion. It became neces- 
sary for him to get away from the crowd. 
He told the disciples to take him across 
the lake (v. 35). ‘‘ They took him with 
them even as he was.’ Compare this 
pe with the description of him when 
e was coming through Samaria, and, 
‘*being wearied with his journey, sat 
thus [that is, as he was] by the well” 
(John 4 : 6). 
The Sleeping Christ. Picture the rising 





storm, the wind blowing in gusts down | 


from the hills, the waves whitening into | 
foam in the gathering darkness, as other | 
Show 
your pupils the tired Master slee 


| which the child must needs have who 
| knows his heavenly Father, and whose | 
confidence rests in that knowledge. 

The Awakened Christ. 


( Continued on page 117) 





| other scene you described a month ago, | 


















































If you live in a smoky city you find that 
the lustre of your furniture is soon lost in 
a smutty haze, but a thick suds of Ivory 
Soap in lukewarm water and a soft cloth 
will make it bright again with small labor. 
Ivory Soap is so pure that it is fitted for 
all such special uses requiring a soap that 
is known to be harmless. 


A Worp or Warninc.—There are manv white soaps, each represented 
to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they are nor, but like all imitations, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘«Ivory’’ 
Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, 
ry with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 


Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 
By Prot. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle's ‘‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels’’ has met with wide 
popularity among Bible students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 









to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifulty bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue te 








OG T-41 &. lath St., haw York = 


is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on 








fine paper, and will be mailed to any 





address upon receipt of the price : Single 
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eping | meagre 
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In such trust his was a natural | com 


| sleep,—a type of the attitude of mind | L. 
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copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 
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ihe SEAUINE MERFELY BELLS 


“he rey og Perfect, hiches t class bell« in the world. 
& Co.. Warereliee. West Troy P. U., N.Y. 
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rchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
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ELGIN 
WATCH 


the buyinevy many | 
timekeeper | 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches, 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ExLain, 


the | 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


The problem solved. Large t 


ust published : 
BL 


Reference, Concordance. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Aive., New York. 


ina Demey compass. 
Oxfor d Brevier Bib 
ACK-FACED 
This is the ideal edition to carry about. 
Send for cireular. 


























Ghe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 20, 1904 


Entered at, the Post-office at Phitacdelphia as 
“second- class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 


75 cts. 


separate addresses or in a pack- 


75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 One copy, or any number of 


copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies 




















75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 









































One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 














27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., wil! receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subse riher beyond the 
terme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies v4 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent Jree, upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































































When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 





















Five or more copies, either to | wae ; 
| electric-lighted train of the Chicago, 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
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. "AIR RIFLE 


FREE FO Eres Girls 
‘Send us your name and addres (no 
mon z.) We send FREE anditrust you 
with 24 of Our New Assorted Jowelrv 
Novelties to sell at 10c. each, They 
sell like “Het Cakes.” When sold, 
send us the $2.40, we will send you the 
remium you. earn and are entitled to, 

b let with rs: d. MPiRE’ SPECT 
«89 st _w 8. Cl. 
ALLE ALTY CO. Dept. 28, Greenville, Pa. 
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Three Gateways to the West 


:The’ Southwest the new 
Mil- 
watkee, & St. Paul Railway, has been placed 
in service, Chicago to Kafisas C ity, this com- 


~ Since Limited, 


| pany offers the best of train ‘service to the 


One free copy addi- | 
tional will be allowed | 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the ; 
y ' I |} and Minneapolis, 


| most 


West through three important gateways,— 
Kansas City, Omaha, and St:’Paul. 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. Paul 
for years has been the 
popular train between these cities, 
The Overland Limited, Chicago to Omaha 
is the most famous of 


and San Francisco, 


| transcontinental trains through Omaha. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


The Southwest Limited, Chicago to Kan- 


sas City, with its standard and compartment 


| sleepers, library-observation cars, and other 


any one issue of the paper to 


excellent equipment, offers travelers to the 


Southwest better service than they have 


| heretofore enjoyed, and in consequence has 


' 


proved a success from its initial trip. 

For further particulars, rates, etc., call or 
write George J. Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 
818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





| sorrowless life. 


| for us; 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 6, 1904. How Christ: Stills the 
Storms of Life. Psa. 107 : 23-31. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Trials the lot of all (Job 3: 25, 26). 
‘TUEs.—From our adversary (Job 6 : 22-24). 
WED.—When God seems afar (Psa. 22 : 


I, 2). 
THU RS.—Angels afterwards (Matt. 4 : 1-11). 
FR1.—Our Deliverer (Heb. 2: 14-18). 
SAvT.—Paul's Deliverer (Acts 23 : 10, 11). 











Would you have your life always smooth ? 


Why not? 


iv the youl | 
of buyinevy ” | 


Give instances of strength gained by adver- 
sity. 
Give instances of deliverance from troubles. 


O HAVE life perfectly smooth and 
easy would be a bad thing for us. 
It would make us indolent and 
careless and negligent of the greater 
things. It is the rough things, the 
| disappointments, the oppositions, that 
| awake the deeper resources in us and 


| Spur us on, 


| ** Then welcome each rebuff 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go. 

Be our joy three parts pain, 

Strive and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe.’’ 


% 


The great men are the men who have 
had some limitations or hindrances to 
overcome, and whose strength and 
power have grown through this very 
struggle. Demosthenes and his vocal 
impediment is the classic illustration. 
Mr. Gladstone was all the greater man 
in the wealth of! his. judgments‘ and 
sympathies in his later years because 
he struggled up to them from narrower 
mind and spirit. And Disraeli’s power, 
though it was not always used for good, 
was increased and solidified by the 
battle he had to fight for supremacy. 
‘*Gentlemen,” he said, when he sat 


| down after the failure of his first speech 


in the House of Commons, amid the 
jeers of the House, ‘‘I have begun, 
several times, many things, and I have 


| often succeeded at last; aye, sirs, and, 


though I sit down now, the time will 


| come when you will hear me,” 


£ 


And Paul learned to thank God for 
his thorn. At first he rebelled, and 


| sought to have it taken away, but at 


last he saw its divine significance, and 
then rejoiced init. Yea, he would even 


and strength of Christ might be more 
fully shown through him. 


“ 


Christ. robs life’s limitations and suf- 
ferings of their sting by showing us their 
use, and by helping us to extort from 
them their blessing. His own life is a 
glorious evidence of how this can be 
done. He was free from all limitations | 
and ‘‘thorns” in heaven, and he de- 
liberately came into the world and be- 
came subject to them because he saw 
that in this way he would render the 
world a greater service than by continu- 
ing where -he was in- his own free and 
He took on himself our 
sins and sickness, and se bore them 
and; having experienced all, he 
knows how to sympathize with and help 
us. Our partivipation im the*suffering 


‘and sorrows of life will give-us some of 


the same power if ‘we have his spirit. 
4 


Instead of mourning and repining at 
the difficulties of life and of the Chris- 
tian life, we ought, to rejoice that the 
very magnitude and intensity of these 
hindrances testify, to the fact that our 
movement is an upward one, and there- 
fore 


gliding down the current. 
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GROWING 
LENGTHWISE 


You want the children to 
grow, but not all lengthwise. 
When they start that way 
Scott’s Emulsion will help 
them to grow right—with 
due plumpness and outward 


| proportion, and with ‘inward 
_ vigor and good spirits. 


| 


The Emulsion increases 
digestive power and strength- 
ens the vital organs to get 
the best and make the most 
out of all the other food. It 
| gives a kind of help that every 
| growing child ought to have. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 4 409 Pearl sh mins New York, 





SOLID INVESTMENT 


This bank offers a 
safe and profitable de- 


poowory. for surplus 
nds, of special inter- 
est to the conservative 
investor. Deposits re- 
ceived by mail in any 
amount. 


estates Book- 

Ay 10, ‘*‘ Safe In- 

estment,”’ *‘ Savi Made Easy,’’ 
“Banking by Mail,’ etc. should be in 
your hands. Write to-day for ra copy. 


PITTSBURGH BANK FOR SAVINGS 
SMITHFIELO ST. 4™ AVENUE 


ESTAGLISHED (462, PITTSBURGH PA 











Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘' Yes"’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why"’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





| glory in infirmities, if thereby the grace | 


| WAX 


feels hindrances fiom which we | 
; would be delivered if we were easily | 


921*923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


H. Ww. _TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, oO. 
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WOMAN 
cua use 
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IRONING 
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ALL DEALERS 


or two pieces by 
| mail for 10 cents. 
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FLAME-PROOF CO., 
| MFRS., NEW YORK. 





























LESSON FOR MARCH 6 


(Continued from page 109) 


cited, anxious, terrified cries of the dis- | 
ciples which awoke him (Matt. 8 : 25; | 
Mark 4: 38; Luke8: 24). Showthe lack 
of trust in God which frightened them: 
‘*We are perishing.” is first words 
on awakening tell them that their fear 
arises from lack of faith (Matt. 8 : 26). | 
His next words hush the tumult of | 
nature; then he stills the tumult of their | 
hearts (v. 40). 
Now there comes to them a greater 


|rene in his gracious message (11 





: 2-6) | 
to his anxious herald, now languishing 
in prison, and in his sharp rejoinder to 
the scribes (Mark 3 : 22-30). His public 
actions, which all had witnessed, were 
the evidence for his own motives and 
aims. 

Even his loyal followers must have 
been perplexed at the actual situation. 
The “‘kingdom of heaven” was not as 
yet very manifest: it was a day of small 
things, quite in contrast to the expecta- 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER vies 


Virginia.” 












fear that is not fright at the aroused | tions of a few months before. Hence 
forces of nature, but awe of the soul that | he dwelt upon the conditions of the 
rises above these forces (v. 41), and re- | kingdom's growth, its certain and rapid 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 








veals an object of trust which they could 
never forget. 

Show how Christ taught this lesson | 
till they came to know a courage built | 
on trust in him that could face all perils | 
of nature and men without fear (Luke | 
21: 16-19). The only fear he would al- | 
low was fear lest they should disobey | 
the will of God (12 : 4-7). e 

Tell your pupils that the secret of life | 
in God is revealed in this story. Read | 
with them Psalm 27: 1-6. Help them | 
to find that secret in the Bible (Psa. 46: | 
1-3; 23:4; John16:32; 2 Tim. 4: 16-18) | 
in the lives of brave men like Luther, 
Knox, and other Christian heroes, and 
in their own experience. 


Suggestive Questions 

Serving God to the Utmost. Why did | 
Christ teach the multitude ? (Mark 6: 34.) | 
Did he enjoy his work ? (Luke 10: 21-24.) | 
Why did he work so hard? (John g: 4.) | 
Was he often wearied in his work ? (Mark | 
I : 35-37; 3: 7-10; 6:31.) What is our! 
reward for doing Christ’s work? (John 
12: 26. 

The Rest of Peace with God. Why | 
was not Jesus afraid to go to sleep, with | 
the storm coming on? (John 8 : 29.) | 
How can we prepare ourselves to sleep | 
in time of trouble? (Psa. 4: 8; Matt. 
11: 28.) Why have we confidence to 
sleep when work is needed ? (Psa. 127: 2; | 
Mark 4 : 26-29.) 

The Strength of Trust 
Why was not Christ afraid, as well as | 
the disciples? (Isa. 26:3.) Does peace | 
depend on assurance of bodily safety ? | 
(Luke 21: 16-18.) Was Jesus ever awake | 
in anxiety while his disciples slept? | 
(22 : 44-46.) How did he find strength | 
in such a condition? (Matt. 26 : 42.) 
Whet is the source of strength in dan- | 
ger ¢ (10 : 28-31.) 

Boston. 


ae 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. | 
Warnings, Instruction, and 
Wonderful Works 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 8: 
5 tog: 26; 11: 2to 13: 53; Mark: 
tg to 5: 43; Luke 7: 1 to 8: 56; 
II: 14-36). 
For each member of the Bible Class.] 


There is a note of pathos in the story 
of the busy life of Jesus during the latter 
part of his Galilean ministry, particu- 


| ($$ 138, 191-196, P- 297), Stapfer, ‘* Jesus 


| proaches ? 
in. Danger. | 





larly during and after his sebend tour of 
the villages. The Ma sg thronged him | 
so that he was wellnigh prevented from | 
taking proper food or rest. “They fol- | 
lowed him to his home, they pressed | 
round him upon the street or at the | 
shore, they followed him afield. It was 
pr ar popularity which was un- | 
stable and unproductive. It did not 
evel protect him from insult on the part | 
of the rulers, who, in pursuance of their | 
carefully laid plans of opposition, had 
come down-from Jerusalem to watch him 
and break down his influence. Since 
Galilee was not at this time under the | 
direct jurisdiction of the sanhedrin at | 
— they could not lay violent | 
nds upon him. 


Bruce has well said that a healing 
ministry which impressed Herod in one | 
way (Matt. 14), the friends of Jesus in | 
another (Mark 3: 21), the scribes in! 
still another (3 : 22), and his disciples | 
in a fourth (Matt. 12: 18-20): John retli- 
vivus, a disordered mind, satanic pos- | 
session, God's own servant,—such a/| 
ministry must have been a great /ac?. 
No wonder that the Master was so se- 


, commenced 


extension, its supreme value justifying 
every sacrifice for it. 

The series of wonderful works that 
followed—the stilling of the storm, the 
healing of the demoniac, of Jairus’s 
daughter, and of the woman with an 
issue—were demonstrations for bis dis- 
ciples of his power. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For a helpful analysis and paraphrase 
of these sections see Hall, ‘‘ Messages 
ot Jesus” (74-92, 132-142). On the situ- 
ation of John see Dawson, ‘Life of 
Christ "’ (170-177). It embodies a fine 
description of Machzrus and of Anti- 
pas. On the parables and their teach- 
ing see Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” 


Christ during his Ministry” (100-103), 

and Gilbert, ‘* Life of Jesus” (139-148). 

III. QuEsTIOoNS FoR StuDy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. The Message from John. (1.) Was 
it unworthy on John’s part to have any 
doubts about Jesus? (2.) Why was the 
reply the best one? 

2. The Misunderstanding of Friends. 
(3.) What led his friends to think that 





esus was mentally unbalanced? (4.) 


hat was his method of meeting all | 


such injudicious and impulsive ap- | 
| 

3. The Attack by the Pharisees. (5.) 
How did the Pharisees try to disparage 
the healing ministry, although unable | 
to ignore it? (6.) Was the reply of Jesus | 
a complete answer? (7.) Just what was 
the sin to which he referred ? 

4. The Parables by the Sea. (8.) Put- | 
ting Matthew and Mark together, how | 
many parables are reported as if uttered | 
at the lakeside? (9.) What was their | 
theme and special purpose ? 

5. The Demonstration of Power. (10.) 
Were these exhibitions of power for the 

urpose of self-defense, or of self-reve- 


ation? Which was most effective ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

Well-meaning but unresponsive friends 
may be one’s hardest foes to deal with. 

Size is a very poor index of value in 
any world, material or spiritual. 

YALe UNIVERSITY. 








Found At 70 
The Power of Pood 


An Illinois lady who never knew what 
health was until she reached her seventi- 





eth year presents an unusually convin- 
cing case of the power of proper food. She 
says : | 

‘*T am seventy-tour years old this fall, | 
remember, since I was a child, until I | 

to use Grape-Nuts four | 
years ago. 

‘‘From the very first I could feel a | 
vast improvement, and now in four years | 
I have gained so that I do all my own | 
work, and feel I cannot say too much in | 
favor of Grape Nuts, and what this grand | 
food hfs done for me as old as I am. 

‘‘I have recommended Grape-Nuts to | 
several, and they all have been benefited | 
by it.” Name given by Postum Co., | 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The power of proper food (which | 
means food that the stomach will digest | 
and at the same time yields the all- | 


| necessary nutriment) isalmost unlimited, | 


and that’s the reason ten days’ trial of 
Grape-Nuts often works a wonder. 

Look for the famous little book, ‘‘ The | 
Road to Wellville,” in each package. 





| and I never had health, that I can write us for plan and booklet. 


culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the J'vinciples and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Th :rapeutics,”’in the citation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, e agediniiy the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has many 
BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 


advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘*Albuminuria,’’ he says: ommended.’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
“There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of ‘er ~<A 
Bright’s Disease, whether pring No. 2. 
acute or ch conte , as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER gaccompnanied hy 
a milk diet. In all cases where albumin is found, if this water and a milk diet 


are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly and the patient has a positive 
guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 


often pre- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 


scribed tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.’’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 8.0, 200) onesie’ 


and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


A Special Train for Y 
CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will run two personally escorted special trains to Los Angeles via 
Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago April = and 28, 1904. For General Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Officially endorsed by several state delegations. 

Stops will be made at Albuquerque and Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, also Redlands and Riverside in California, affording opportunity to se« 
unique Indian pueblos, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, and two typical Southern Cali- 
fornia garden spots. Services Sunday at Grand Canyon. 

You will travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona 
and California. Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. The rate is low; why don’t you go? 

Write to-day for Methodist fold, vy. Tells all about this enjoyable trip. Berth space on these trains is 
limited ; apply early. Oro Faas, Pass, Agt. A. T. & S. F. Ry,, 711 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT IS ,...,.. 
TEXAS ! 02d" 


are Upon Her 

The Home Seeker wants to know about her 
‘matchless”’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know abont not only 
her ene land and low taxes, but as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let you 
know that the International & Great North- 
ern, Texas’ Greatest Railroad, traverses 
more than a thousand miles of the cream of 
Texas’ resources, latent and developed, and 
that you may learn more about the Great |. & 
G. N. Country by sending a two-cent stamp for 
a copy of the ///ustrator and General Narra- 
tor, or 04 conte for tg & file of same, or by 
writing D. J. Price, G. P. &*T. A, 1. & G.N. 
R. R., Palestine, Texas. 
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a 

Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 

from pimples, by the daily use of 
absorbs all gases, and 

stops fermentation. This causes a 

tapid clearing of the complexion. 











MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
are com posed of pure Charcoal, 

AT ALL DruGoistTs. 
A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 












Reduced Rates 
Teo New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and 


Pensacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras 
Carnivals, via Southern Railway. 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present position and salary? If not, 
We have open- 
ings for Managers, Secretaries, Advertising . : , . 

Men, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, ete., paying On February 9 to 15, inclusive, the South- 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade ex- | ern Railway will sell round-trip tickets to 


clusively. HAPGOODS (inc.) the above points at the following rates fron 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York | Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, La., 


= $27.75; Mobile, Ala., $25.75; Pensacola, 











| Personally Conducted Excursions | Fis., $25.75. 


Proportionate low rates from other points, 
to California and Oregon final limit of tickets February 20, 1904, ex- 


Daily and personally conducted excursions | cept by depositing tickets with special agent 


| via the Chicago-Union Pacific & North- West- | on or before February 20, and payment of 


ern Line in Pullman tourist sleeping-cars in | fee of fifty cents an extension of limit may 
charge of experienced conductors from Chi- | be obtained, but not later than March §, 
cago to Los Angeles, San Francisco and | 1904. ; 

Portland. Choice of routes. Only $7.00 for Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


double berth. For particulars apply to your |; Agent, Southern, Railway, 828 Chestnut 
nearest ticket agent, or write S. A. Hutchison, ' Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 
Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago. information. 

























































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking}: 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
‘drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














SERVICES 
EASTER. 
Samples, 10c. 
TULLAR- MEREDITH CO. 
108 Washington St., Chicago ; 150 sth Ave., New York. 
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The Old Plea 
He ‘Didn't Know It Was Loaded."’ 


The coffee-drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug caffeine, a 
serious poison to the heart and nerves, 
thereby causing many other forms of 
disease, noticeably dyspepsia. 

‘*I was a lover of coffee, and used it 
for many years, and did not realize the | 
bad effects I was suffering from its use. 

‘‘At first I was troubled with indiges- | 
tion, but did not attribute the trouble to | 
the use of coffee, but thought it arose | 
from other causes. With these attacks 
I had sick-headache and nausea. Finally 
my stomach was in such a condition I 
could scarcely retain any food. 

‘*I consulted a physician ; was told all 
my troubles came from indigestion, but 
was not informed what caused the indi- 

estion, so I kept on with the coffee, and | 

ept on with the troubles too, and my 
case continued to grow worse from year 
to year until it developed into chronie 
nausea, so I could keep nothing on my 
stomach, and became a mere shadow, re- | 
duced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

‘‘A specialist informed me I had a 
very severe case of catarrh of the stom- | 
ach, which had got so bad he could do | 
nothing for me, and I became convinced | 
my days were numbered. 

** Then I chanced to see an article set- 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum, 
and explaining how coffee injures people, 
so I concluded to give Postumatrial. I 
soon saw the good effects,--my headaches 
were less frequent, nausea only came 
on at long intervals, and I was soon a 
changed man, feeling much better. 











‘*Then I thought I could stand coffee | 


again, but as soon as I tried it my old 
troubles returned, and I again turned to 
Postum. Would you believe it, I did this 
three times before I had sense enough to 
ee coffee for good, and keep on with the 

ostum! The result is lam now a well 
man with no more headaches or sick 
stomach, and have already gained back 
to 147 pounds." Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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a Mitt, Mask and Ball. 
a Watch, a Name Stamp, a Football, a 


After school hours on Fridays and on Saturdays. 
making $15.00 a week and over. The work is easy. No money 
If you will try it we will furnish the first 
week’s supply of 10 copies without charge, to be sold at 5 cts. 
each; after that, all you require at wholesale prices. Write 
to-day for full particulars and booklet ‘How Boys Make 

Money,” written by some of our successful boys. 


required to begin. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


y RAR 
wits 


Boys! You can 


this w. 


who sells a certain num- ™ 
ber of The Saturday Evening 

Post gets a Baseball Suit (shirt, 

trousers, stockings, cap, shoes) and 


Punching Bag and other prizes. 


He also gets 
SS. These are all in addition to the regular com- 
tii. missions paid to every boy who sells 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Some boys are 








$25 IN CASH and aTrip to the St. Louis Fair 


Next Summer as PRIZES for boys 





who do good work Next Month ‘ 
all particulars eddrees Zp 

Curtis i 23 

we ET a ee ee ae 













Karo Corn 










A Breakfast Treat 
That Makes You Eat. 


can’t resist, no 
Makes the mo 
spread for daily b 





is the pure, golden essence of corn 
with all the nutritive elements so characteristic of this 
energy-producing, strength-giving cereal retained. Its 
flavor is so good, delicious, 80 different, it makes you eat. 
Adds zest to the griddle cakes and gives a relish you 
the appetite may be. 
It’s the great 
», Bold in airtight, friction-top tins. 


how 


-meal inviting. 


CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


(Lesson for March 6) FEBRUARY 20, 1904 




































and 








CANTON 


INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE L 
Perfection 


we ness, church orhall. At- 
tractive braok«t, pendant 
and chandelier styles. 
uiT WITH ONE 
MATCH LIKE GAS 
Ne dangerous alcohol torch 


candle power light—fine 








AMPS 


for home, busi- 





me wait. 100 


read 45 feet away. 








Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. | 


Pears’ Soap established over too years. 











Dull Scissors 


can be sharpened in an instant by 'any 
woman with the Rose Automatic Grinder. 
Impossible to use any way except the right 


Ihe ROSE 
Automatic Grinders 


for knives put a perfect edge on anything 
from Paring Knife to Carver. Drawing knife 
through the slots does the work. For sale 
by dealer, or either grinder, for scissors or 
knives, sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


The 1, M, ROSE CO., Dept. L, 


730 Market St., 
Philadelphia, 








































Famous Chainless 
vintes De Sake and 
i” Bicycles: 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 


4 " “ Cleveland” 


















The luxurious-electric lighted daily train 





for San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Port- 
land, leaves Chicago 8.00 Pp. M. daily, via 
Chicago, Union Pacific, & North-Western 
Line. Less than three days en route to the 
Pacific Coast. The best of everything. Two 
other fast trains leave Chicago daily 10.30 
Pp. M. and 11.35 P.M. For illustrated book- 
lets, reservations, and full particulars, apply 
to your nearest ticket agent, or address W. A. 
! Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































































